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is 


Fe day had been wet and dreary, fit emblem of its month, 

November ; and as the evening postman splashed through the 
mud on his rounds in the aristocratic suburb of one of our large 
bustling towns, which we will call Rockham, people looked from 
their warm, cosy sitting-rooms, and said they would rather he had his 
walk than they, in the wintry weather. 

He left letters at many of the houses, but not at all ; and whilst 
he is knocking at one door, that of a well-kept, handsome house 
standing in a garden, let us glance into its front parlour, preceding, 
by a minute, the letter that will soon be there. 

The family are at dinner there. Two ladies only. One, young 
still, and handsome, sits at the head of the table, the other, much 
younger, and equally well-looking, though in a different style, sits 
opposite to her, facing the window. Surely they cannot be mother 
and child! It is not only that there appears scarcely sufficient 
conti st in the age, but they are so totally unlike in face, form and 
expression ; the elder all fire and pride, the younger all grace and 
sweetness. No, they are only stepmother and daughter. 

“Make haste into the hall, Nancy,” said the young lady to the 
servant in waiting, ‘there’s the postman coming here.” 

Her accent was gay and joyful: she expected, perhaps, some 
pleasant news, poor girl ; and the maid left the room with alacrity. 

“For me ?” she questioned, as the girl returned with a letter. 

“Not for you, Miss Millicent,” was the servant’s answer. “ For 
my mistress.” 

She handed the letter to Mrs. Crane, and the latter laid down 
the fork with which she was eating some ground-rice pudding, and 
took it up. 

“Who is it from, mamma?” 

“How can I tell, Millicent, before it is opened? It looks like 
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some business letter, as you may perceive. A large-sized sheet of 
blue paper and no envelope. It can wait. Will you take some 
more pudding ?” 

“Philip sometimes writes on those business sheets,” cried Miss 
Crane, eagerly. ‘Is it his handwriting, mamma ?” 

“Philip ! nothing but Philip! Your thoughts are for ever running 
upon him. I ask you about pudding and you reply with Philip! 
Were I Mr. Crauford Leite I should reprove you for your folly.” 

“No more, thank you,” was the rejoinder of the younger lady, 
while a smile and a bright blush rose to her candid face. ‘ Mamma, 
you have never appreciated Philip,” she ventured to say. But the 
elder lady had opened her letter and was deep in its contents, 

“Nancy,” cried out Mrs. Crane, in a sharp, hasty tone, as she 
folded the letter together, in what seemed a movement of anger, 
“take all away. No cheese for me to-day, and Miss Millicent does 
not care for it. Be quick. Ring for Harriet to help you.” 

When they were alone, no one waited but the parlour-maid, 
Nancy. At other times Harriet helped her. The latter entered. 

In Mrs. Crane’s impatient moods she brooked no dilatory serving, 
and the domestics knew it. So that her wish, in this instance, was 
executed with all despatch, and she and her stepdaughter were left 
together, Millicent wondering what the unusual haste could mean, 

“TZ have never appreciated Philip, you say,” began Mrs. Crane, 
pushing her dessert plate, on which stood the finger-glass, so vehe- 
mently from before her that some of the water was spilled. “ Not 
as you do, Iam aware. I have sometimes told you, Millicent, that 
your exalted opinion of him, your exaggerated affection, would prob- 
ably receive a check.” 

“TI care for Philip because he has no one else to care for him, 
mamma,” hesitated Millicent, for there was something triumphant 
in her stepmother’s accent and words, and it terrified her. 

“ This letter is from his employers.” 

“% Yes ? ” 

“ He has been robbing them, and has now decamped. They warn 
me to give him up to justice if he should come hiding here.” 

In the first shock of this terrible assertion, Millicent Crane gasped 
for breath, so that the impassioned denial she sought to utter would 
not come. For her confidence in her brother was strong, and her 
heart whispered to her that the accusation was not true. 

“There must be some mistake,” she said, recovering her agitation. 

“Read the letter,” returned Mrs. Crane, passing it over the table 
towards her: and she poured out a glass of wine for herself and 
took some grapes upon her plate. Millicent read, and her confidence 
and her hope alike died away. 

When Millicent Crane had been ten and her brother eight, they 
were left motherless. Mr. Crane, after a short lapse of time, married 
again, a young wife. She did not take kindly to the two children or 
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they to her. They knew that their new mother disliked them in her 
inmost heart : for who so quick as children in detecting the feelings 
of those about them? To an open rupture with the children she ° 
never came ; she was all suavity before their father; but her anti- 
pathy to them increased in strength, and towards Philip it grew into 
positive hatred. He was a generous, high-spirited, but tiresome boy, 
as boys are apt to be. He kept the house in commotion and the 
drawing-room in a litter, spinning tops on its carpet and breaking 
its windows with his indiarubber ball. Mrs. Crane was perpetually 
slipping upon marbles, while treacherous hooks and fishing-tackle 
were wont to entangle themselves in her skirts. She invoked no end of 
storms on his head, and the boy would gather his playthings together 
and decamp with them; but, the next day, they, or others more 
troublesome, would be lying about again. What provoked Mrs. 
Crane worse than all was, that she could not put Philip out of 
temper. When she attacked him with passionate anger, he replied 
by a laugh and a merry word, sometimes an impertinent one, for 
Philip was not always deferential towards his stepmother. She had the 
ear of their father, not they; and the children were put to school: 
which was the very best thing for all parties. 

When Millicent was eighteen she was recalled home, Philip also ; 
summoned by their father’s sudden death. Nearly all the money 
was left to the widow for her life, and to them afterwards—and she 
but twelve or fourteen years older than they were! Mrs. Crane’s 
trustees were charged to pay £50 a-year to Millicent, whose home 
was to be with her stepmother. To Philip also the same sum was 
to be paid until he succeeded to his share of the property by his 
stepmother’s death; and to him an additional #50 yearly was 
bequeathed until he should be twenty-one. 

Only one trustee would act, Mr. Hallett, a merchant in the town. 
The other trustee refused: it was an unjust will, he said, and he’d 
have nothing to do with it. 

Philip Crane improved upon the opinion. “It is a wicked will,” 
he cried to his sister, in a burst of indignation. ‘ Papa must have 
lost his senses before he made such. It is her will, not his.” 

“We must make the best of it, Philip,” was the gentle, soothing 
answer: “It is done, and there is no remedy. You shall have my 
450 as well as your own. I shall not want it.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Millicent,” returned the boy. ‘“ You'll 
want your £50 for clothes and pocket-money: that deceitful old 
crocodile will not furnish them? And if she did, do you think I 
would take the paltry pittance from you ?” 

The worst aspect of the affair was, that no money had been 
specially left to place Philip forward in the world. He said he 
would go to sea; but Millicent cried and sobbed and entreated that 
he would not, for she possessed that dread of a sea-life indigenous 
in many women, and Philip, who loved her dearly, yielded to her. 
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Then he said he would go into the army; but where was his commis. 
sion to come from? Mrs. Crane declined to furnish funds for it, and 
despatched him back to school for a year. 

At seventeen, Mr. Hallett, whose influence Mrs, Crane had com. 
pletely gained, obtained for Philip an admission into a London 
banking-house. His salary for a time would be almost nominal ; but 
he had his hundred pounds a-year. Quite enough to keep him in 
every way, pronounced Mrs. Crane. Yes, perhaps so, when a young 
man has the moral strength to resist expensive temptations, but very 
little to encounter those which bubble up in the vortex of a London 
life. From five o’clock in the evening, when he left business, Philip 
Crane was his own master, without a home, save his solitary lodgings, 
and without relatives. Friends (as they are so called) he made for 
himself, but they were friends he had better have been without; 
for they were mostly young men of expensive habits and of means 
superior to his. As the years went on, debt came; embarrassment 
came ; despair came’; and, in an evil hour, it was on his twenty-second 
birthday, Philip Crane took what did not belong to him, and detection 
followed. Hence the letter sent to Mrs. Crane by the firm, in which 
they gave vent to the fulness of their indignation. 

Millicent sat with her eyes concentrated on the letter; and a slow 
conviction of its truth came to her. “Oh, Philip! Philip!” she 
wailed forth, “anything but this! I would have worked to save you 
from dishonour—I would have died to save you from crime. Mrs, 
Crane! mamma! what he has taken must be instantly replaced.” 

‘“Not by me,” was the harsh reply. ‘ You will never find me 
offering a premium for theft.” 

“But mamma, it is so sma// a sum! Only fifty pounds.” 

“Had it been but fifty shillings the crime would be the same. 
Besides, any attempt of that kind would be the compounding of a 
felony. I am surprised at you, Millicent. Philip richly deserves 
punishment, and I trust he will meet it. If he attempt to come 
here, I shall assuredly give him up to justice.” 

Millicent did not answer, did not remonstrate, but sat with her 
head bowed in her clasped hands. She wore an evening dress of 
lilac silk, a little falling lace on its low body and short sleeves, which 
was the fashion for young ladies of that day, and she looked very 
young init. Her face was a sweet and delicate face, her soft-brown 
eyes were charming. Suddenly a knock at the hall-door was heard. 

‘* Mamma,” she exclaimed, “that is Richard’s knock! He must be 
told of this. Oh, how shall I tell him? Perhaps he will give me up!” 

‘J will tell him for you, Millicent.” 

“ Yes, yes; I will go upstairs. You will soften it to him as much 
as you can, mamma, won’t you ?” she added, imploringly. 

“ Soften it!” repeated Mrs. Crane. “ How is that to be done?” 
And Millicent groaned as she escaped. 

How many phases of thought pass through the mind in an instant 
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of time! Before the servant entered to say Mr. Richard Leite was 
in the drawing-room, Mrs. Crane had run over the matter with. her- 
self and taken her resolution. She would zo/ tell Richard Leite. He 
was to be married to Millicent in the spring. She desired the marriage 
for more than one reason, and she certainly would not give informa- 
tion of any kind which might tend to frustrate it. 

Richard Leite was standing by the fire when she entered the 
drawing-room. He was a tall, stately man, with a proud, fair face, 
and quiet, pleasing manners, his age a year or two under thirty. 
Rockham said how fortunate Millicent Crane was to have been chosen 
by him. It was a desirable match for her in every way. The 
Crauford Leites, merchants and ship-owners, were of a high standing 
in the town, second to none, and Richard’s character was unblemished. 

He sat with Mrs. Crane the whole evening, and took tea with her. 
Mrs. Crane told him Millicent was not well, and had, she believed, 
retired to rest. When he left the house, the girl came shivering into 
the drawing-room and crept close to the fire, for she was very cold. 

“Mamma, how is it? What does he say ?” 

“ Millicent,” said the elder lady, turning away her face, which was 
blushing hotly for her untruth, to tell which was not one of Mrs. 
Crane’s frequent faults, “it will make no difference in Mr. Crauford 
Leite’s intentions.” She was much addicted to give the two names ; 
nobody else did. ‘He must feel the degradation Philip has brought, 
feel it keenly, but he will not visit it on you—upon one condition.” 

“ What condition is it?” asked Millicent. 

“That you never speak of your brother to him; that you never, 
directly or indirectly, allude to him in his presence; and should 
Richard Leite, in a moment of forgetfulness, mention Philip’s name 
before you, that you will not notice it, but turn the conversation to 
another subject.” 

“ And is this restriction to continue after our marriage ?” 

“T know nothing about that. When people are married they soon 
find out what matters they. may, or may not, enter upon with each 
other. It is enough, Millicent, that you observe it for the present. 
Can you and will you undertake to do it?” 

Mrs. Crane’s voice bore quite a solemn tone; Millicent’s caught it, 
and she answered in the same spirit : 

“T will, I promise ; it is no difficult restriction. What could I 
have to say about Philip ow ?” 


The weeks went on, several ; and, with them, the preparations for 
Millicent’s marriage. For once—rare occurrence !—it was a union 
of love ; and her happiness would have heen unclouded but for the 
agitating suspense about her brother. Nothing more had been heard 
ofhim. His hiding-place had not been traced, but it was the opinion 
of the banking-firm that he had escaped to America. And there they 
quietly suffered him to remain, and let the search drop. Millicent’s 
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days were anxious and her nights weary: she loved this poor brother 
with a lively, enduring love; she pictured him wandering the earth, 
homeless, friendless, destitute, overwhelmed with remorse and con- 
trition. Before Mr. Leite alone she strove to appear cheerful and 
happy, not wishing him, after his restriction, to think she dwelt too 
much on this erring brother. He had never mentioned the subject 
to her in any way, and she felt thankful for it. 

One day, early in February, she was walking unaccompanied 
in the busy part of the town, when a man in the garb of a sailor, 
wearing a large, shabby pilot jacket, and with a good deal of dark 
hair about his face, stepped up to her and put a note into her hand 
without speaking, touched his hat, and disappeared down a side street, 
Millicent, much surprised, stared after the man, and opened it. 


“* My DEAR SISTER,—Come to me this evening at dusk, if you can 
do so without suspicion at home. I have been on the watch for days, 
hoping to get sight of you. Be very cautious: the police are no 
doubt on the look-out for me here, as they have been in London. I 
am at 24, Port Street; the house is mean and low, and you must 
come up the stairs to the top story and enter the door on your right 
hand. Will you dare this for my sake? P. C.” 


Millicent had unconsciously stood still while she read the note, and 
her face was turning as white as death. So intent was she as not to 
perceive Richard Leite, who happened, by ill luck, to be passifg. 


He crossed the street and touched her on the shoulder ; and Millicent, 
whose head was full of officers of justice looking after Philip, positively 
screamed in alarm as she crumpled the note up in her hand and 
thrust it into her bosom. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” cried Mr. Leite, in astonishment. 

“*T thought—I—Is it only you?” stammered Millicent. 

“Only me! What has happened, Millicent, to drive away your 
colour? What is that letter you have just hidden with so much terror. 

“The letter’s nothing,” she gasped, her-teeth chattering with fright. 

“It must be something,” persisted Mr. Leite, gazing at her. “I 
saw a sailor-fellow come up and give it you. Very strange!” 

‘Indeed it is nothing. Nothing that I can tell you of.” 

* Do you want to make me jealous, Millicent ? ” 

“T will tell you all about it some time,” she said, endeavouring to 
assume a careless, playful tone. ‘‘I promise it, Richard.” 

He left her as she spoke, for he was in pursuit of hasty business, 
but as he walked on he pondered over what he had seen and Millicent’s 
agitation, and repeated to himself that it was ‘‘ very strange.” 

Evening came ; and Millicent, attired in a plain dark winter cloak 
with a close black bonnet, and making an excuse to Mrs. Crane that 
she was going to spend an hour with some friends who lived near, 
started forth to meet her brother. - She knew perfectly well the locality 
of Port Street, but never remembered to have been in it ; for though 
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not what might be considered a decidedly disreputable street, it was 
tenanted by the very poor, and partly let out in low lodging-houses. 
As she turned rapidly into it, she saw by the light of the dim evening 
that it was a narrow, dirty street ; men were standing about it, smoking 
short pipes, a sprinkling of them sailors, for it led direct to the ships 
in the basin; and untidy women shrieking out to their children 
with loud, angry tongues. Millicent drew her black veil tighter over 
her face as she peered out for No. 24. 

To turn into the house and up the two flights of stairs was the 
work of a moment. Peeping out of the door indicated, and holding 
alight in his hand, was the same man who had given her the note. 
He retreated into the room before Millicent, and held the door open 
for her. She stood in hesitation. 

“ Millicent, don’t you know me?” he whispered, pulling her in and 
shutting the door behind her. And whilst she was thinking it could not 
be Philip, she saw that it was. For one single instant he took off the 
dark curls, like a sailor’s, and the false hair on his face ; and his own 
auburn hair, his fair face, with its open, gay expression, appeared to view. 

“Oh, Philip! Philip! ” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, “ that it 
should come to this! ” 

He told her all. How the temptations of his London life had over- 
whelmed him, its embarrassments had drowned his reason and his 
honour, and, in a fatal moment of despair, he had taken a bank-note 
which he could not replace. Not for an hour since had he known 
peace ; and, but for the disgrace to her of having her only brother at 
the felon’s bar, he should have given himself up to justice. He had 
been in hiding ever since, in poverty, and was now in scanty clothing, 
for his clothes, what few he brought with him when he took flight, 
had gone, article after article, to procure food. He had made up his 
mind to leave the country for Australia, the land of gold as it was 
deemed then, if Millicent could help him with the passage-money, the 
lowest amount that the lowest passenger could be conveyed for, and 
clothe him with a few necessaries for the voyage. 

“I would not ask it, Millicent,” he said, ‘ for I do not deserve help 
from you ; I would not, on my word of honour, but that that country 
holds out a hope of getting on; and for your sake, as well as my own, 
I would endeavour to redeem the past and atone for it, for I well know 
the severe trial this has beento you. Large fortunes are being made 
there ; and it may be that in time —in time, Millicent—you may be 
able to acknowledge me for a brother again. Should this luck not be 
mine, I can at least there work honestly for the bread I eat ; work and 
rough it—and I have had enough of crime. Here work is denied me, 
for I dare not show myself in the face of day.” 

Millicent, good, forgiving, and full of love, promised all he wished. 
She had not the money at command, her marriage preparations had 
more than absorbed it; but she knew she could borrow it from one 
or another. 
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‘J will come here again to-morrow evening, Philip,” she said, “and 
bring what I can with me that you may be getting some clothes to. 
gether. I will get it you all in a few days. Is—is there nowhere 
else that we could meet instead of here?” 

‘* Of course there’s not,” he answered. “It will not do for us to 
be seen meeting in the street, lest any officer on the look-out for me 
should catch the scent. Nothing will harm you here, my darling 
sister. If the house is poor, it is honest.” 

‘No, no, there’s nothing to harm me,” she pleasantly acquiesced. 
“‘T wiil be here again to-morrow night, Philip.” 

The next evening, circumstances seemed to favour Millicent. She 
was invited to take tea at a friend’s house, and nothing would be 
easier, she thought, than to go out ostensibly to pay the visit and run 
first to Philip. So she attired herself in the same dark cloak and 
bonnet, and, when ready, went to say adieu to Mrs. Crane. 

“You are going very early !” exclaimed the latter. ‘‘ And what a 
dowdy you have made of yourself, Millicent! I thought that old 
coal-scuttle of a bonnet was discarded.” 

“It is raining fast, mamma.” 

“Ts it? I hope you have got your dress up. Where’s Nancy?” 

They went out together, Miss Crane and Nancy. Soon Millicent 
dismissed the latter, saying she wished to proceed alone, but that 
Nancy need not mention this to her mistress. The girl promised: 
she was pleased to have an hour for herself, and went gossiping off to 
some of her acquaintance ; and she only thought her young lady was 
going to steal a walk with Mr. Richard Leite. 

Millicent walked swiftly, heedless of the dirt and the rain. It was 
a windy night, and as she was turning the corner of the alley which led 
from the broad, lighted street to Port Street, her umbrella, a light one, 
turned inside out. So Millicent had to make a stand there and 
battle with the cross-grained article. 

On the other side of the wide, open street, picking his way that 
he might not soil his evening boots, was advancing a gentleman, 
likewise under cover of an umbrella. He glanced at the figure oppo- 
site, struggling and fighting with hers, and a smile at her efforts came 
to his eyes and his lips: but it was speedily superseded by astonish- 
ment, for as she threw her face upwards, in the contest with this 
obstinate umbrella, the rays of a street gas-lamp fell on it, and dis- 
closed to Richard Leite, for he it was, his own betrothed wife. 

Millicent and the umbrella disappeared down the alley, and Mr. 
Leite, after a short mental debate, strode after her. He traced her 
into Port Street, and he saw her enter the house No, 24. Richard 
Leite, his senses all topsy-turvey with wonder and perplexity, took 
his standing within an entry opposite and watched. 

It was half an hour before she came out, and she went quickly up 
the street in the rain, without putting up her umbrella, fearful per- 
haps of another collision with the wind. Mr. Leite came from his 
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hiding-place, and kept her in view till she was knocking, heated and 
out of breath, at the house of their friends, where he had likewise an 
invitation. He went up, as she stood there waiting for admission, 
but he said nothing of what he had seen, not a word: he had re- 
solved to watch her future movements and pursue the matter up. 
But he was pointedly cool to Millicent ; and did not see her home in 
the evening, leaving her to Nancy. He wasa proud, vain man; and 
to have any doubt or suspicion cast upon his future wife was to his 
spirit bitter as wormwood. And yet to doubt Millicent Crane !— 
open, honourable, right-minded Millicent Crane! Richard Leite 
was sorely perplexed as he lay on his sleepless bed that night. 

Several days elapsed before Millicent got together the necessary 
money for her brother, borrowing, in secret, a few pounds from one 
friend and a few pounds from another ; for Mrs. Crane she did not 
dare to ask or confide in, and nearly every evening she contrived to 
see him. But never did she enter that low street and its No. 24 but 
she was watched by Richard Leite. He had made inquiries. A 
handsome young sailor, just come off a voyage, was lodging in the 
house, and the young woman came to see him. Richard Leite could 
not fathom it, but his heart waxed wroth against Millicent. 

One evening, when the time of Philip’s departure was drawing near, 
as Millicent was returning through Port Street, from one of these 
stolen visits, she heard a haughty stride behind her, and the voice of 
one she well knew. 

“Millicent! Miss Crane!” 

She was obliged to turn, shaking all over with apprehension, and 
debating how she could account for her appearance in such a locality. 

“What have you been doing here ?” asked Mr. Leite. ‘“ Tell me.” 

“J—Richard—it was an errand. It is done now, and I am going 
home.” 

“You can have no legitimate errand in this part of the town,” 
he retorted, “‘and your visits here, of late, have been pretty frequent. 
Will you impart to me the cause of this, Millicent ?” 

“Richard,” she cried, with tears of agitation, “you have known 
me for years; you have chosen me for your wife; you cannot sus- 
pect me of anything wrong ?” 

“My wife, yes. I did choose you. But do you think a wife, 
actual or promised, should hold a disgraceful secret and keep it 
from her husband ?” 

“T trust—Richard—when I am your wife—that we shall have no 
concealments from each other,” she panted forth. “I will not from 
you.” 

“Will you tell me what brings you to this place of an evening, and 
who it is you come to visit?” 

“Later, I will tell you—if you will allow me,” she answered. “I 
may not now.” 

“What do you call ‘later?’ When we are married?” 
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* Yeu” 

** And not before?” 

“You would not hear me, Richard,” she returned, her mind re- 
verting to his interdiction, ‘and perhaps not forgive me.” 

** You must think my confidence in you will stretch to any limit,” 
he haughtily rejoined. ‘A man does not usually marry with doubt 
on his mind. I must know what this mystery is, and without sub- 
’ terfuge.” 

“‘T may not tell you now,” she answered, in a deprecating tone; 
**I do not know what the consequences would be :” meaning, of 
course, the consequences to Philip. ‘I will ask permission.” 

“‘Of your sailor friend at No. 24?” he returned, his lip curling 
with ineffable scorn ; and she could not suppress a cry of terror. 

“ Oh, Richard, don’t ask me; don’t try to fathom this! On my 
word of honour, as your future wife, I am doing nothing wrong; 
nothing disgraceful ; nothing of which I need be ashamed.” 

‘“‘ Tf you wish me to believe this, you must tell me what it is, and 
let me judge what you call ‘ disgraceful.’” 

“Indeed I cannot to-night. But—perhaps to-morrow night—I 
will try. I will if I can.” 

“Very well,” he replied; “I will afford you the opportunity to- 
morrow night.” And he continued to walk by Millicent’s side in 
stern silence till she reached her home. 

“You will come in,” she said to him when the door was opened. 

“No. Good-night to you,” he answered, and turned and strode 
away. It seemed as if he had but constrained himself to walk with 
her for her protection. 

The next night, when Millicent saw her brother, she asked if she 
might impart the secret to Richard Leite. 

“You could not betray it to anybody worse, lover of yours though 
he is,” was Philip’s rejoinder. “He is one of your cold, upright 
men, Millicent, who force every consideration to give place to honour. 
He would deem it derogatory to the high mercantile character of 
their house not to deliver me up to justice if he knew I was here: 
and old Leite is a public man, you know, and puts M.P. to his 
name. When I am quite gone, I and the good ship which will bear 
me out of danger, then tell him.” 

“That may not be for a week or more.” 

“Oh, yes, it will, But, Millicent, if you think the delay will cause 
serious unpleasantness between you and Richard Leite, tell him at 
once. I will risk it. And better that a worthless vagabond, as I 
have proved myself, should be sacrificed, than your peace endangered.” 

Millicent’s heart sank within her, but she felt that her duty to her 
unfortunate brother must stand first. She believed that Richard 
must suspect the mystery had reference to Philip, though he would 
not hint at such in his high and haughty spirit. 

He sought her that evening. He had watched her to the old haunt, 
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and he watched her out again ; then he strode after her and allowed 
himself to overtake her in a quiet part of the road, when the busy 
streets were left behind them. 

“JT said I would afford you an opportunity of speaking to me 
to-night,” he began, without any previous salutation, and in a cold, 
severe tone. ‘I am here to do it.” 

“ And I cannot speak yet, Richard. You must accord me a little 
while longer ; a few days.” 

“Not a day, not another hour,” he burst forth. “If we part to- 
night without full confidence between us, we part for the last time.” 

“Richard,” she uttered, clasping her hands together and laying 
them on his arm in her agitation, ‘do not be so harsh with me; do 
not be so cruel! I assure you, I assert it in the hearing of Heaven, 
that my going, as I have done to that house in Port Street, is no just 
cause for your breaking with me. You taught me to love you, 
Richard: if you desert me, you remove all I now have to live for.” 

“Fine words, flowery sentiments,” he rejoined, “ but they possess 
more sophistry than reason. I do not desert you, or have wished to 
do so; I ask but for your confidence, Millicent. If you will not give 
it me, you drive me from you.” 

“T will give it you, Richard—after a little while. I would give 
much to be able to give it you now.” 

“ What prevents you ?” 

“ Have confidence in me,” she implored, evading his question ; ac- 
cord me yet a few days’ delay. Do not see me before then, if you 
would rather not. But cherish no harshness against me, for I do not 
deserve it.” 

“T am nota simpleton, Millicent,” he bitterly said. ‘ You ask to 
be freed from my company that you may pursue these degrading 
visits: it is impossible that they can be for any good. And it is 
equally impossible that you can be called upon to indulge in any line 
of conduct which may not be told to your future husband. I think 
a species of madness must have overtaken you.” 

“Sorrow has overtaken me,” she murmured, “nothing else. Can 
you not understand, Richard? There is a secret in this matter which 
is not mine.” 

“What if I promise to keep it? Anything entrusted to you may 
be entrusted to me.” 

“ May I trust him,” she asked herself, “ with safety to Philip ?” 

“Tf it—involved criminality ?” she hesitated, looking at him, and 
speaking timidly. ‘Criminality in another,” she hastily added, “ not 
inme. Would you promise to keep it then?” 

“T am not in the habit of being made the confidant of crime,” 
he imperiously rejoined. ‘I did not know that you were.” 

And Millicent saw that her momentary hope of telling him then 
Was at an end; she felt assured that after that hint of “crime” it was 
hot possible he could fail to know the trouble related to Philip. She 
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stood, looking the image of perplexed despair, her cheeks pale, her 
sad, sweet eyes cast down. Mr. Leite may be forgiven for mistaking 
the signs for those of deceit and guilt. 

“Then you refuse to tell me, Millicent Crane?” he resumed, 

“For the present. I have no other resource. Indeed I will 
tell you later.” 

“No,” he said, ‘I shall never give you another opportunity. If 
we part now, we part for ever.” 

“Oh, Richard, you cannot mean it!” she wailed, her voice faint 
with emotion. ‘Surely you will not cast me off—and we so near the 
time of being man and wife!” 

“TI will send you your letters back to-morrow,” he coldly rejoined; 
“and I shall be glad if you will return me mine. Adieu. Your 
path in life now lies one way and mine another.” 

“But it must not be,” she said, with a gasping sob, clasping his arm 
in her anguish. ‘I am to be your wife, Richard; you have said it.” 

** Yes,” he answered, remaining quite still, and not seeking to push 
her hand away. “If you will explain your conduct, and I find you 
have done nothing unworthy the future wife of an honourable man, 
Can’t you do this, Millicent?” he added, his tone almost as despair- 
ing as hers. 

She pressed both her hands upon her throbbing temples, and again 
debated the question with herself. Her brother’s safety on the one 
side ; her own happiness and the good opinion of Richard Leite on 
the other: should she risk the former for the latter? Mr. Leite 
watched her countenance and its signs of despair. 

Slowly she removed her hands and raised her eyes to his, and 
essayed twice to speak before she could get out the words. 

“Were appearances against you, Richard, and you bid me wait 
and ¢rust you, I would wait for any length of time ; I would wait and 
trust you for years, if you so wished it. J only ask for a few days.” 

** Then you decline to explain. That is your final answer?” 

“Tt is so; against my will. It is obliged to be.” 

** Farewell to you,” he rejoined, with stern sadness. “ From 
henceforth, Millicent, we are strangers.” 

He strode away rapidly in the direction of his home—the hand- 
some new home he had prepared for Millicent and taken possession 
of ; and she turned towards hers with a bursting heart. She thought 
him more harsh than he ought to be—for never a doubt crossed her 
that he must well know the impediment was Philip. 

Two days after that, Philip left the town for another port, to join 
an emigrant ship bound for Melbourne. He did not dare embark 
from Rockham. But, what with one delay and another, ten days 
elapsed before Millicent received the news that he had actually sailed. 
She then wrote the following note to Richard Leite: 


“The time is now come when I am released from my obligation 
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of secrecy. Give me an opportunity of clearing myself to you, what- 
ever you may then decide as to our future. I am ill and unhappy: 
do not continue to cherish resentment against me. 
“ MILLICENT CRANE.” 
To which the following answer came: 


“Dear Miss CRANE,—When my son left for New York (for which 
port he sailed three days since, with the view of transacting business 
for our firm) he empowered me to open any letters that might come 
for him. Hence your note has fallen into my hands, and, as it is not 
upon business matters, I take the liberty of returning it to you. I 
expect Richard will be home in about three months ; but, if you wish, 
I will give you his address in New York. Will you forgive my saying 
that I sincerely regretted the rupture which my son informed me took 
place between you and himself (the nature of which he did not impart 
tome), for I know no young lady whom I would rather have seen 
his wife-—Believe me, my dear Miss Crane, Your ever sincere friend. 

“THOMAS CRAUFORD LEITE.” 


Illness set in. The daily fever, dread, suspense once at rest, the 
frame had leisure to assert itself, and Millicent became dangerously 
ill. A slight attack of brain fever subsided into low fever, and she 
was brought to the brink of the grave. After many weeks, she 
partially recovered, and was ordered away for change of air and 
scene. Some relatives of her own mother’s, living at the seaside, 
received her. With them she stayed the summer, and recovered her 
bodily health. But not herspirits : for the non-return and the silence 
of Richard Leite affected her much. Autumn came in, and then she 
proceeded home. 

It was a warm, bright day, the one chosen for her journey. She 
had to travel alone, her friends seeing her safely to the train in the 
morning, and into a first-class carriage. ‘‘ Mind you don’t get flirting 
and run away, Millicent, now you are to be left to yourself 
for three or four hours,” one of them, young like herself, laughingly 
observed ; and Millicent laughed a response, in the same joking 
spirit: a hollow laugh, though, she felt it to be in her own heart. 
She flirt and run away ! 

When the train arrived at a certain junction on its route, the 
passengers were informed that they must there alight to wait for a 
branch train; so they crowded, grumblingly, into the waiting-rooms. 
Millicent, however, made her way to a seat she espied beyond the 
platform, a rude bench, placed underneath a bank; and here she 
sat, enjoying the fine fresh air of the autumn day, and occasionally 
treading. The near approach of a gentleman, an impatient fellow- 
passenger, who was strolling about, caused her to look up. 

A sudden shock fell over her: she knew not what she did. The 
book was hastily dropped upon the bench, and she, trembling all 
over, took a step forward. For it was Richard Leite. 
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“ Richard !” she exclaimed, holding out her hand, “‘is it really you” 

He met the hand quietly and calmly ; his voice, as he answered, 
was cold and proud. 

‘You have returned from America, then?” she said. 

“Ves. I landed yesterday, and am on my way now to Rockham, 
You look ill, Miss Crane.” 

“T have been very ill since you left,” she murmured, “and haye 
been by the sea all the summer for change of air. I am well now.” 

They stood facing each other in silence, as if neither knew what to 
talk about. Ah, how noble and good he looked, his fair and attrac. 
tive face slightly bent, his steadfast grey-blue eyes fixed on hers. He 
began to say a few formal words of adieu, about to turn away. 

“Oh, but, Richard, you must hear me,” she exclaimed, a terror 
coming over her lest they were to part again for an indefinite period 
without an explanation. ‘ Let me explain now. I have not yet had 
the opportunity of justifying myself to you.” 

‘J would rather not hear any justification,” he interrupted, the 
deep agitated flush which had arisen to his face fading away. “Let 
the past be buried in silence. It is of no consequence now.” 

“But I must tell you,” she feverishly rejoined: “I cannot let 
you go through life suspecting and blaming me. Were you not aware 
who it was I went to see in that wretched street? I thought— 
knowing what you did know—that you must have suspected him at 
the time; and that was the cause of my terror.” 

“You are talking riddles to me,” said Mr. Leite, after a pause, 
made, as it seemed, to take in the sense of her words. ‘“ But I have 
no wish, and now no right, to hear your private affairs. It is too late.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes,” she pleaded, in great distress. ‘I am not alluding 
to—to the relations that existed between ourselves ; I only ask to be 
justified. That sailor was my brother.” 

“ Your brother, Millicent!” he ejaculated, staring at her. 

“Ves,” she said, bursting into tears of miserable agitation. “He 
had disguised himself as you saw—if you did see him—in those wide, 
rough clothes, and the dark curls and whiskers.” 

“ Sit down,’ he said, gently pushing her on the bench again and 
sitting down beside her, fully aroused now from his displayed cold 
indifference. ‘‘ Do you mean your brother Philip ?” 

‘‘T have no other brother, Richard. He had been in conceal- 
ment ever since that dreadful affair in London, reduced to great 
straits, and had come down to ask my help to ship himself off 
to Australia. Whilst he was hiding in that room in Port Street, 
I was engaged collecting together sufficient money for some clothes 
and his passage, lowest class. You will say, perhaps, that I ought 
not to have visited him: but he had no other friend in the world to 
whom to cling in his distress, and Mrs. Crane had avowed her inten- 
tion of giving him up to the law if she got the chance. I believed 
that my duty—as my love—lay in going to see and comfort him.” 
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“ But, Millicent—though there is much that I do not yet under- 
stand—why did you not confide this to me?” 

“ First of all, your own prohibition, and secondly ——” 

“What prohibition?” interrupted Mr. Leite. “What are you 
talking of ?” 

Thinking his memory extraordinarily oblivious, Millicent related 
what passed the night they first received news of Philip’s guilt. She 
repeated the very words used by Mrs. Crane. He listened with 
growing interest. 

“Mrs. Crane purposely deceived you!” he returned. ‘She 
never mentioned the subject to me. I assure you, Millicent, that, 
until this moment, I did not know but that your brother was still in 
his situation in London.” 

“Then what must you have thought of me ?—of my stolen visits 
to that undesirable street and that strange sailor ?” 

“No matter, now, what I thought. You were deeply to blame, 
Millicent ; you ought not to have used deceit to me.” 

“Oh, Richard, if I might have told you! You do not know how 
I longed to tell: though I believed throughout that you could not 
fail to suspect the truth. And Philip feared that you, all probity and 
honour, might deem it your duty to have him taken up. Would you 
have done so, Richard ?” 

“No,” said Mr Leite beginning quietly: ‘how can you ask it, 
Millicent ?” he added, in rising passion. ‘* Was he not your brother? 
I would have helped him away more effectually than you could do. 
What folly it has been !” 

“That day, when you came up, as I was reading the note in the 
street, which he, in his disguise, had just put into my hands, I should 
have told you all, Richard, for I was greatly in need of an adviser, 
but for the prohibition so falsely imposed on me by Mrs. Crane.” 

“Mrs, Crane has much to answer for,” he returned, a strange 
expression of bitter regret on his quivering lips. ‘She has parted us 
for ever.” 

“You do not—you will never think well of me again?” she 
faltered. 

“Yes, I shall. I shall think of you again, and always, as the best 
woman who has ever crossed my path in life, and who was, and 
might still have been, the dearest. It is your own mistaken folly that 
has parted us, Millicent.” 

“Might still have been the dearest,” she murmured. ‘ Then I am 
not, Richard ?” 

“You must not be,” he said, in bitter sadness. ‘I am a married 
man,” 

Millicent half rose, sat down again, and bent her face on the arm 
of the bench. She felt the colour forsake her parted lips, and her 
frame began to shake as if she had the ague. 

“TI thought you were irrevocably lost to me,” proceeded Mr. Leite, 
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“and my feelings towards you were a compound of rage and bitter. 
ness ; yet I loved you passionately all the time. In New York] 
met a young lady, the daughter of one of our correspondents there, 
who took my fancy—not my heart, Millicent: that had died out with 
you—or I told myself it had. Partly in the indulgence of my 
admiration, partly to gratify the exasperation I felt towards you, I 
married her, and have brought her home—to the home that was to 
have been yours. She is with me here to-day.” 

Millicent stood up again. She strove for calmness, though she 
knew that life’s sunshine was gone from her for ever. The bell was 
ringing for the passengers to take their places, and she offered her 
hand, in farewell, to Richard Leite. 

“ Am I justified in your heart ?” she asked. 

“Yes. Better, though, for that heart, that you had not been, for 
it has brought back regrets which will never pass away. God bless you, 
Millicent,” he whispered, as he wrung her hand in both his—“ God 
bless you, my dearest, and render your future destiny a happy one— 
happier than mine will be! Oh, child, how different life might have 
been for us both but for your folly !” 

He hastened to the platform, and Millicent slowly followed. 
She saw him bring out a lady, young and very handsome, from the 
waiting-room, place her in a carriage, and follow her into it. Millicent 
found her way to another. As the train moved slowly onwards, 
Millicent saw her book lying on the bench. She had forgotten it, so 
it was lost. Lost? what mattered that, or any other loss, to a heart, 
sick as hers was, with its excess of anguish ? 

“He is right,” she told herself. ‘I ought to have known him 
better. Nothing has parted us but my own folly.” 


II. 


SMOOTHLY and swiftly the great steamer glided through the waters. 
A noble vessel she was, yielding the palm to none she met or passed 
on the broad Atlantic. A handsome, well-built American clipper, 
bearing a full freight, both of passengers and cargo, from the port of 
Liverpool to her own shores. The hour was evening, and the vault 
of heaven—where do we see it, in its full expanse of majesty, as on 
the broad, wide seas?—was studded with constellations. Brighter 
shone the stars than they seem to do on land. 

In a remote corner of the deck, where few could see or hear her, 
was one of the passengers. Pleasant sounds, as of music and dancing, 
came from afar, yet she remained there alone. Her hands clasped the 
outer railing of the deck and her head rested sideways on them, as she 
looked out to sea with a dreamy, abstracted gaze. There was something 
in the gaze and in the attitude which told of deep sorrow. Her years 
may have numbered thirty, and her countenance was gentle and 
pleasant to look upon, notwithstanding its expression of anxious care, 
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“ How long! how long!” she murmured, lifting her head as if in 
sudden pain, and pressing her hands together. “Oh, my merciful God, 
thou knowest how long it is, and the remembrance never leaves me!” 

The words seemed to be wrung from her by a crushing weight of 
anguish. Yet the sacred appeal was not spoken in lightness, but 
. geyerently, as one would utter a prayer. 

She, Millicent Crane, was reviewing her past life. Six years have 
gone by since we met her. It had been to her not as the calm 
waters they were now sailing on, but as a sea of trouble, each wave 
buffeting more ruthlessly than its predecessor. Its many miseries 
rose before her as in a mirror, one succeeding to another. The troubles 
of early childhood brought by the cruel stepmother, and the disasters 
of later life. There came one green spot in Millicent’s existence, 
the love of Richard Leite, when the whole world seemed full of 
golden sunshine. 

The sunshine came to an end. They parted through misappre- 
hension. In a later interview, when things were cleared, Richard 
Leite, married then, had bowed his head over her in remorse, as a 
few words of anguish escaped his lips—that se was still his first and 
only love. ‘‘ My cup of sorrow is full,” Millicent had wailed forth, 
as she returned that day to her desolate home. 

Her cup of sorrow was vot full: and the world’s cares, real cares, 
were then about to fall upon her in earnest. Her sorrows had 
been those of the heart: the hardly less bitter ones of poverty and 
loss were soon to be added to them. Mrs. Crane had married the 
trustee of the Crane property, John Hallett ; he used it to speculate with 
(with, it must be said, her partial connivance), and lost it nearly all. 
It was now Mr. Hallett’s turn to flee from justice, and he left his 
wife in bitter disgrace and poverty. 

Millicent went out as governess, sharing the fate of many others ; 
she had not been trained for one, and in that respect was not perhaps 
very eligible. Tossed about from pillar to post, now in a situation, 
now without one, now with a considerate family, now with those who 
treated her less well than they did their servants, she had lived on; 
doing her best in all ways conscientiously, and sending a five-pound 
note to her stepmother when she had one to send. She had now 
entered upon a new situation with an American family, the Patrick- 
sons, who were going home to New York. Hence her presence on 
board the steamer that night. 

“T say, Bill,” called out a sailor, who in pursuance of his occupa- 
tion had come close to Millicent, “ look yonder at them clouds a-rising. 
If we don’t get a storm to-morrow, I’m a Dutchman.” 

“Let it come,” growled the man addressed. ‘Calm one day, 
storm the next. It’s the way o’ this life.” 

“Not for me,” murmured Millicent, as the words caught her 
ear. ‘Mine has been all storm. What is there left for me in it? 
Nothing, nothing, but my hope of a better.” 

VOL. XLII. EE 
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One great trouble on her mind was her brother Philip. He was 
still in Australia and had long ago refunded to the London bank 
with interest, the money he had taken from it; and had also sent 
money for other debts in London, trifling ones. But he did not 
seem to be getting on much, so far as Millicent was able to judge ; for 
a long while now she had not heard from him at all. But while the 
Crane family had.gone down in the world, the Crauford Leites had 
gone up. Old Mr. Leite, who had been in Parliament for some years, 
one of our noted public men, was knighted about the time of his 
son’s marriage; later on, he was made a baronet. Of Richard, 
Millicent knew nothing, except that he still lived at Rockham as of 
old, with his wife. 

The steamer arrived in due course at its destination and discharged 
its passengers on the American shores. Millicent found she did not 
like New York. Neither did she like her situation. Indeed it was 
that she disliked, not the place itself. The mode of living at a 
boarding-house, for the Patricksons had taken up their abode at one, 
appeared to be confused and uncomfortable. Her charges, five in 
number, two of them boys, were indulged, turbulent children, and 
Millicent could not often control them. They set her at defiance. 

“You have not sufficient energy, Miss Crane,” Mrs. Patrickson 
said to her one day. 

“Indeed I think I exert a great deal,” answered Millicent; “at 
least, as much as I am allowed to. Pardon me for saying that when 
you are present you do not second my efforts to exact obedience. No 
matter how rebellious the children may be, you do not correct them 
yourself, or appear to approve of my endeavours to correct them.” 

**Oh, yes, I approve,” said Mrs. Patrickson, languidly, swaying her- 
self in a rocking chair and sucking candy. 

“Then, would it not be better if you allowed the children to see 
you do?” asked Millicent, courteously. ‘If you spoke but a single 
word to let them understand that I am to be obeyed, it might make 
a difference.” 

“T fear you won’t get along in my place at all,” observed Mrs. 
Patrickson, as clearly as she could speak for the candy. “I’m so 
sorry I brought you out.” 

Millicent was silent. 

‘‘T want someone who will manage the children without referring 
to me,” continued Mrs. Patrickson. ‘ Such a treasure of a governess 
applied to me this morning! I’ve been wanting to get her for ever 
so long ; only she was always fixed.” 

A flush rose in Millicent’s face. ‘Did Mrs. Patrickson wish to imply 
that she was not satisfied with her—that she wished her to leave?” 

“ Well, it’s not downright that,” answered the lady, conscious that 
she had no real fault to find with Millicent, “ but I calculate you'd 
be better off in a more easy place.” 

** T think I should,” honestly assented Millicent. 
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“ [ll look out for you,” hastily proposed Mrs. Patrickson, jumping 
at the admission ; “‘ I know I could fix you, Miss Crane. The families 
here are glad to get an English governess.” 

“ Turned out again like a hunted hare,” mentally spoke Millicent. 
“ And away from my own land! What is to be the end?” 

“ My dear Miss,” whispered an elderly lady that evening in the tea 
room to Millicent, Mrs. Patrickson having publicly said her governess 
was going to leave, “she’s a/ways changing. They stayed here 
before they went over to Europe, and she had five governesses during 
the time. Five! The children won’t be managed, you know, and 
she puts the blame upon the governess,” 

The following morning, when Millicent was vainly trying to make 
one of the girls play her scales in correct time, Mrs. Patrickson burst 
into the room. 

“T’ve got you a place! I knew I should fix you! There’s a 
gentleman in the eating-room who’s talking business with my husband, 
and he says his mother wants a governess dreadfully. It’s for two 
little girls, and you'll be the very thing. He reckons she'll give thirty 
or forty pounds.” 

“ Do you know the family? Is it one I ought to enter?” inquired 
Millicent, whom this brusque announcement a little confused. 

“One you ought to enter! How suspicious the British are! My 
husband has done business with the house for years. It’s amongst 
the best in New York City, I can tell you. Simon Pride and Sons.” 

A faint idea came over Millicent that she had somewhere. heard 
of the firm before ; but she did not know how or where. 

“ The old man is dead now,” continued Mrs. Patrickson, “and the 
three sons carry it on. ‘Tip-top people in all ways. I saw the 
mother once, but she don’t live here, she lives over at Malta. And 
that’s where she'll want you.” 

“Malta!” ejaculated Millicent. ‘It will be impossible for me to 
undertake so long a journey as that.” 

“ My gracious, Miss Crane! But you English are dreadful ignorant ! 
As if I should send you off all the way to the Mediterranean! This 
Malta’s an estate about six miles from here. Simon Pride bought 
it when he was getting rich ; and a pretty place he made of it, spared 
no dollars. I’m going to write to Mrs. Pride now, right away, and 
recommend you.” 

“ Are the children Mrs. Pride’s?” 

“Mrs. Pride’s! Well, you have got notions! Why she’s sixty 
years old. They are the children of one of her daughters.” 

The conclusion of the matter was, that Millicent, after an inter- 
view with one of the sons, was engaged ; and she went to “ Malta” 
to enter upon her new situation at the appointed time. She was 
pleased at the appearance of the house, not so much because it 
was large and handsome, as at the air of comfort which pervaded it. 
It was more like an English home than any she had seen in 
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One great trouble on her mind was her brother Philip. He was 
still in Australia and had long ago refunded to the London bank, 
with interest, the money he had taken from it; and had also sent 
money for other debts in London, trifling ones. But he did not 
seem to be getting on much, so far as Millicent was able to judge ; for 
a long while now she had not heard from him at all. But while the 
Crane family had.gone down in the world, the Crauford Leites had 
gone up. Old Mr. Leite, who had been in Parliament for some years, 
one of our noted public men, was knighted about the time of his 
son’s marriage; later on, he was made a baronet. Of Richard, 
Millicent knew nothing, except that he still lived at Rockham as of 
old, with his wife. 

The steamer arrived in due course at its destination and discharged 
its passengers on the American shores. Millicent found she did not 
like New York. Neither did she like her situation. Indeed it was 
that she disliked, not the place itself. The mode of living at a 
boarding-house, for the Patricksons had taken up their abode at one, 
appeared to be confused and uncomfortable. Her charges, five in 
number, two of them boys, were indulged, turbulent children, and 
Millicent could not often control them. They set her at defiance. 

“You have not sufficient energy, Miss Crane,” Mrs. Patrickson 
said to her one day. 

“Indeed I think I exert a great deal,” answered Millicent; “at 
least, as much as I am allowed to. Pardon me for saying that when 
you are present you do not second my efforts to exact obedience. No 
matter how rebellious the children may be, you do not correct them 
yourself, or appear to approve of my endeavours to correct them.” 

“Oh, yes, I approve,” said Mrs. Patrickson, languidly, swaying her- 
self in a rocking chair and sucking candy. 

“Then, would it not be better if you allowed the children to see 
you do?” asked Millicent, courteously. ‘If you spoke but a single 
word to let them understand that I am to be obeyed, it might make 
a difference.” 

“IT fear you won’t get along in my place at all,” observed Mrs. 
Patrickson, as clearly as she could speak for the candy. “I’m so 
sorry I brought you out.” 

Millicent was silent. 

‘‘T want someone who will manage the children without referring 
to me,” continued Mrs. Patrickson. ‘Such a treasure of a governess 
applied to me this morning! I’ve been wanting to get her for ever 
so long ; only she was always fixed.” 

A flush rose in Millicent’s face. ‘Did Mrs. Patrickson wish to imply 
that she was not satisfied with her—that she wished her to leave?” 

“ Well, it’s not downright that,” answered the lady, conscious that 
she had no real fault to find with Millicent, “ but I calculate you'd 
be better off in a more easy place.” 

** T think I should,” honestly assented Millicent. 
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“ T'll look out for you,” hastily proposed Mrs. Patrickson, jumping 
at the admission ; “ I know I could fix you, Miss Crane. The families 
here are glad to get an English governess.” 

“ Turned out again like a hunted hare,” mentally spoke Millicent. 
“ And away from my own land! What is to be the end?” 

“ My dear Miss,” whispered an elderly lady that evening in the tea 
room to Millicent, Mrs. Patrickson having publicly said her governess 
was going to leave, “she’s a/ways changing. They stayed here 
before they went over to Europe, and she had five governesses during 
the time. Five! The children won’t be managed, you know, and 
she puts the blame upon the governess,” 

The following morning, when Millicent was vainly trying to make 
one of the girls play her scales in correct time, Mrs. Patrickson burst 
into the room. 

“T’ve got you a place! I knew I should fix you! There’s a 
gentleman in the eating-room who’s talking business with my husband, 
and he says his mother wants a governess dreadfully. It’s for two 
little girls, and you'll be the very thing. He reckons she'll give thirty 
or forty pounds.” 

“Do you know the family? Is it one I ought to enter?” inquired 
Millicent, whom this brusque announcement a little confused. 

“One you ought to enter! How suspicious the British are! My 
husband has done business with the house for years. It’s amongst 
the best in New York City, I can tell you. Simon Pride and Sons.” 

A faint idea came over Millicent that she had somewhere heard 
of the firm before ; but she did not know how or where. 

“The old man is dead now,” continued Mrs. Patrickson, “and the 
three sons carry it on. Tip-top people in all ways. I saw the 
mother once, but she don’t live here, she lives over at Malta. And 
that’s where she’ll want you.” 

“Malta!” ejaculated Millicent. ‘It will be impossible for me to 
undertake so long a journey as that.” 

“ My gracious, Miss Crane! But you English are dreadful ignorant ! 
As if I should send you off all the way to the Mediterranean! This 
Malta’s an estate about six miles from here. Simon Pride bought 
it when he was getting rich ; and a pretty place he made of it, spared 
no dollars. I’m going to write to Mrs. Pride now, right away, and 
recommend you.” 

“ Are the children Mrs. Pride’s ?” 

“Mrs. Pride’s! Well, you have got notions! Why she’s sixty 
years old. They are the children of one of her daughters.” 

The conclusion of the matter was, that Millicent, after an inter- 
view with one of the sons, was engaged ; and she went to “ Malta” 
to enter upon her new situation at the appointed time. She was 
pleased at the appearance of the house, not so much because it 
was large and handsome, as at the air of comfort which pervaded it. 
It was more like an English home than any she had seen in 
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America; but then her experience was limited to the noisy, crowded 
hotel. 

Mrs. Pride, a pleasant, active old lady, stepped forward to greet her 
when she was shown into the general sitting-room. ‘My dear,” 
she said, “I’m glad to see you; I hope we shall get along well 
together. My daughter,” she continued, indicating with her hand 
another lady, who bowed to Millicent without rising. 

She was young and handsome: where had Millicent seen her face 
before? While she was puzzling her memory, the eldest child claimed 
her attention. A pale, delicate little thing, not five years old, with a 
heavy eye. 

“This child has fits,” whispered old Mrs. Pride. ‘‘ The medical 
men in England recommended change of air, and my daughter brought 
them over here.” 

“Then they have been to England!” said Millicent, a gleam of 
pleasure lighting her eye, as she thought of her native land. 

“Tt is their home,” said the old lady. My daughter married an 
Englishman. He came over to America on business with our firm, 
and fell in love with her. We—her father was alive then—were not 
for the match, because we knew he would take her away from us to 
his own home. And she was too young besides. Otherwise there 
could be no objection to Mr. Richard Leite.” 

Richard Leite! A film rose before the eyes of Millicent. She 
knew she was in the presence of /zs wife and children; her own 
once destined husband, her early love. How could she have failed to 
recognise that lady’s face? Its lineaments, though seen but once, 
had been engraved on her heart and remembered night and day. 
But it was changed and worn ; all its girlishness had gone. American 
beauties age so very quickly. ‘ 

“You may have heard his name,” went on the chatty old lady. 
‘“‘ He is the son of Sir Thomas Crauford Leite. The firm is of great 
repute in one of your cities—Rockham.” 

“Yes, I have heard of it,” answered Millicent, bending over the 
little girls to hide her emotion. 

‘You will be careful to eradicate any Americanisms the children 
may have picked up, Miss Crane,” remarked their mother, in a stiff, 
cold tone, the first words she had addressed to Millicent. ‘ Their 
papa has a horror of them. When I first went to England, I was 
continually popping out some expression or other that offended my 
husband’s fastidious English ears. 

Millicent did not hear ; a contest had been going on within her. 
Ought she to proclaim that she and Richard Leite were not strangers? 
Would it be perfectly consistent with honourable open-mindedness to 
conceal the fact? Perhaps not: and an abhorrence of all deceit was 
implanted in her by instinct. She nerved herself to the task. 

“T believe I know Mr. Leite. That is, I knew him years ago. 
His family and mine were on friendly terms,” she faltered. 
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* How singular!” exclaimed Mrs. Leite. ‘Crane, Crane? I 
have no recollection that he ever mentioned the name. But Mr. 
Leite is a reserved man, even to me. I tell him sometimes that he 
is a model of cold politeness.” 

Cold! reserved! Millicent could not help thinking that had she 
been his wife he would not have been cold and reserved to her. 

“Then you come from Rockham, I presume, Miss Crane ?” 

“Originally. We used to live there, and my father’s grave is 
there. It is many years now since I was at the place.—Yes, my 
dear, I shall be very pleased to see your dolls,” she added to the 
youngest girl, who was claiming her attention. 

The weeks passed on, four of them, and Millicent began to think 
that she must once more seek another home. Not because she 
was uncomfortable in this, but because she could not bear, and ought 
not to encourage, the continued bias her mind received to dwell on 
Richard Leite. She knew she had not forgotten him: he was still 
dear to her and ever would be. She had striven, during these last 
few bitter years, to drive him from her thoughts. But Mrs. Leite, who 
appeared to be a fond wife, fell into the habit of talking to Millicent 
of her husband. The old pain, the old anguish of disappointment 
was returning to Millicent and, school herself as she would, she could 
not look on Mrs. Leite, his young and happy wife, without a pang of 
jealous envy. She believed it lay in her line of duty to leave. 
“When shall I find an asylum that I can stay in?” she murmured ; 
“when, when ?” 

On the day which completed the first month in the house, she 
went into Mrs. Leite’s chamber to give notice. The latter, ill with a 
cold on the lungs, had not quitted it for some days. She always 
seemed to be delicate. 

“To speak to me, you say?” cried Mrs. Leite. ‘Oh, wait a bit: 
it’s nothing particular, I suppose. The English mail is just in, and 
here are papers and letters. Such a long one from my husband. 
Here is one for you, Miss Crane, forwarded on last night from Mrs. 
Patrickson’s.” 

As Mrs. Leite spoke, she laid down her husband’s open letter close 
by Millicent. The latter’s eyes fell on it; she recognised the well- 
remembered characters, and her heart beat more quickly. What 
business had it to do so now, and he the husband of another ? 

She took the letter held out to her and broke the outer envelope 
with little interest, for it was her stepmother’s handwriting. But when 
she came to the letter it enclosed, a suppressed cry of joy escaped her 
lips. It was from Philip. And she had never heard from him all 
these later years! She knew afterwards that he had repeatedly 
written, though the letters never reached her. She ran into her own 
room to read it, forgetting her notice-giving and everything else. 

Oh, what joy! oh, what mercy! Philip wasagainin England. He 
had long ago made ample restitution, in a pecuniary point of view, for 
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his infatuated error; but he seemed to have recovered himself in all] 
ways. He had acquired wealth and standing. A lucky hit at the gold 
fields had given him the one; his birth and education had helped on 
the other. He was coming over to America. ‘ My poor Millicent,” 
he wrote, “you have been shamefully buffeted by the world, but I 
will see if I can make it up to you. You and I will part no more.” 

Following close upon his letter, Mr. Crane arrived at New York. 
Millicent went there to meet him. He was much changed, so 
much older in appearance, and very brown, whilst his manners had 
acquired a spice of Australian roughness. No matter; he was still 
her darling brother whom she had so loved in his youth. 

How many things they had to say to each other! Philip spoke of 
his adventures, the hardships he first of all endured, the ups and 
downs of his life in the service of various Australian settlers, his essay 
at the gold mines, and his extraordinary success. And Millicent had 
to tell him of her chances and changes in the cold world. In the 
midst of their conversation, Philip rose. 

“Come along with me, Millicent,” he exclaimed: ‘‘ you have a 
fresh acquaintance to make. I did not come to America alone.” 

“You cannot have brought Mrs. Crane!” uttered Millicent, 
standing still in dismay, and quite oblivious to having called the lady 
by her wrong name. 

“Not Mrs. Crane, our step-dame,” he laughed; “I’d as’ soon 
have brought a viper. Another Mrs. Crane, Millicent.” 

Millicent did not understand him, and he opened the door of a 
bedroom. ‘‘ Florence,” said he, “this is my dear sister. Millicent, 
do you guess? Need I go on?” 

A dim suspicion of the truth dawned into Millicent’s mind, for a 
pretty, ladylike girl, who had been standing outside the window ona 
sort of balcony which overlooked the garden, came forward, blushing 
deeply. Yes, it was Philip’s wife. 

‘**T knew I should surprise you, Millicent,” he went on. ‘‘ We were 
only married to come here. I came over with her from Australia, 
and made her acquaintance on the voyage. She was with her father, 
Captain Tenby. We were not to have been married till just before 
we embarked to return to Australia, but when I found you were in 
America and that I should come here, I thought I might as well 
bring her with me.” 

‘You intend to return to Australia, then?” inquired Millicent of 
her brother, as they all sat together, talking, that afternoon. 

“To be sure I do. Florence made me promise that before we 
married. Her family arethere. I wanted to come home and see old 
friends—whether they would turn the cold shoulder upon me ; but they 
welcomed me with open hand. That one unfortunate act of my life, 
Millicent, has lain upon me a very nightmare.” 

She raised her eyes to his with a look of caution, half glancing at 
his young wife. 
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“Florence knows all,” said Philip, understanding the look. “I 
would not have married her, or anyone else, without first telling her 
what a black sheep I had been.” 

“ True, true,” observed Millicent; “I am forgetting. Of course 
you would not. Philip, what are the diggings like ?” 

He burst out laughing. ‘‘ A regular Bartlemy Fair; an Irish row 
turned upside down. That’s what they are like, Millicent; but then 
we pick up gold.” 

“ And yet you mean to go back to them ?” 

“TI did not say that,” said Mr. Crane. ‘A married man has little 
business at the diggings, for he can’t take his wife tothem. But 
there are the finest openings possible in Melbourne. A fellow with 
the money I have may start in no end of agreeable ways and double 
it in a year or two.” 

“But if you have enough already ?” 

Philip laughed again. ‘“‘ Does a man ever think that, Millicent ?” 

“Tt will be cruel to lose you again,” she exclaimed, with almost 
passionate fervour. “To go through one’s years without friends, 
without sympathy, without hope! Philip, you do not know the 
monotony of my lonely life.” 

“ Zose me,” repeated he, ‘why I have come to America to fetch 
you. Of course you are going back with us to Australia, and our 
home will be yours. You have as much right to it as I, Millicent: 
what should I have done without you through life ?” 

“TI don’t know about going,” hesitated Millicent, bewildered and 
half lost in the new prospect opening to her. “It is a long voyage, 
and I do not like the sea.” 

“You will like Australia,” spoke up the young wife. “It is the 
fairest spot of all spots on this fair earth.” 


Though Millicent did not decide off hand to go to Australia, the 
offer of doing so afforded just the excuse she needed for giving notice 
to quit Mrs. Pride. The old lady seemed very much put out about 
it, and her daughter was especially so. Her health was no better ; 
Millicent thought she looked very ill. 

“T declare it is always the same,” she cried, in a peevish tone. “If 
I do get anybody about me that’s useful, they are sure to leave. I 
had such a good nurse: she had lived with me ever since Katie was 
born. The most valuable servant! knew how to manage Katie in 
her attacks ; there was nothing I could not trust to her. Well, just 
before my boy fell ill and died, she gave me warning—it was to get 
married—and would leave. I was so provoked with her obstinacy. 
As if she could ever be so well off as in a good service! Mr. Leite 
could not see it in the same light. He said if the girl had an 
opportunity of getting well settled, she was right to doit. I knew 
I have not been settled since with a nurse. And now you are 
going!” 
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‘“‘T have been here so very short a period,” urged Millicent, “ thay 
I should think my leaving could be of little moment to you.” 

“Then you are mistaken, Miss Crane. I have seen in this short 
time that you are the very person a mother might leave her children 
with. You are considerate and gentle with them, much more so than 
I am, and you endeavour, I see, to ¢raén them well; while your 
manners are thoroughly English and ladylike—a great point with me. 
I don’t know anyone to whom I would so soon confide my children 
as to you, to supply the place of a mother.” 

These words of Mrs. Leite’s gave a pleasant thrill to Millicent’s 
heart. ‘ Do you still think of returning soon to England ?” she asked, 

** Why, of course Ido. Four months is a period quite long enough 
to be away from one’s home and husband.” 

‘‘We must not be selfish, Katherine,” said the mother, who had 
soon come round to a kinder spirit. Our own interests ought not to 
be put against Miss Crane’s new prospects, which look so fair.” 

‘Oh, dear Mrs. Pride,” Millicent exclaimed, “I ought to be 
happy if I go! Think what a life mine has been; nothing but 
crosses and cares and disappointments, one upon another. Scarcely 
knowing one month, of late years, where I should be the next ; un- 
certain whether, in my old age, I should not be without a shelter. 
And now, to have my dear brother back with me to want to take me te 
his home, to know that we may spend our lives together! I feel that 
God has at length dealt very mercifully with me.” 

*‘ As He does by all who look to Him,” was the rejoinder of Mrs. 
Pride. . 

Millicent returned to New York the following day. In a week 
Philip and his wife would embark for England. It was a gay and 
busy time with them, seeing sights, going to theatres, and purchasing 
pretty things which took the young wife’s fancy. An indulged, spoilt 
child was she, as Millicent saw. She had a sulky fit sometimes, and 
seemed to turn against Millicent. 

One evening Millicent was at her chamber window. It was 
over the one occupied by her brother and sister-in-law. As she sat 
there, thinking, she heard Philip step out on the balcony, strike a 
match, and light his cigar. Millicent leaned forward to look down. 
Mrs. Crane had followed him. He threw his arm round her waist, 
and they stood together against the iron railings, he puffing away. 

“Florence, my darling,” he began, when his cigar was thoroughly 
alight, “ what makes you so cool to my sister? That unkind remark 
of yours drove her away from us just now.” Millicent drew in her 
head very hastily and sat down again. But she could not avoid 
hearing. 

Florence burst into tears. ‘It is very cruel of you, Philip, to have 
her here to be a spy upon me. I can’t bear it. I won’t bear it 
long.” 

* A spy?” 
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“Yes, she’s nothing else. I know she’s not. She is so much 
older than I am, and so grave, and does everything so r7gh¢. When 
she is by, I feel that all I say, or do, is wrong. And she'll make you 
think so.” 

“Whew!” whistled Philip in astonishment, “you are entirely 
mistaken, Florence. Millicent is quiet and subdued, for she has gone 
through much sorrow, but you little know her kind and loving heart. 
A spy ! ” 

“TI can see how it is,” grumbled Mrs. Philip, reproachfully ; “ you 
love her better than you do me.” 

_ “My dear, don’t be childish. I love Millicent very dearly as a 
ister, but I love you as a wife. How in the world can you have 
taken this prejudice against her? ” 

Mrs. Philip went on sobbing. ‘What made you ask her to go 
home and live with us ?” 

“She has no other home. It is as much my duty—almost—to 
provide one for her as for you ; you never would believe the sacrifices 
she has made for me. Besides, it will be delightful to have her with 
us. And you'll think so when you come to know more of her, 
Florence.” 

An unlucky speech, in all its bearings, this cf Mr. Philip. His 
wife jerked her waist and herself away from him. 

“ Then I tell you what it is, Philip: if I don’t like things when we 
get back, she and you shall have the house to yourselves, and I'll go 
home again and live with mamma.” 

“ All right,” said Philip, gaily, hoping to laugh away the temper ; 
“you are a dear little silly goose.” 

Millicent softly closed the window, and, bending her head upon the 
bed in a paroxysm of distress, sobbed as if her heart would break. 
Nobody seemed to want her, nobody in the wide world; not even 
Philip. Someone, whom in her emotion she had not heard enter, 
touched her on the sleeve. Lifting her tear-stained face, she saw to 
her intense surprise old Mrs. Pride. 

She had come that day to New York, with her daughter, to the 
same hotel where the Cranes were stopping. Mrs. Leite, somewhat 
better, and able to rise from her bed, persisted in sailing as she had 
originally intended, and had come to New York in pursuance of her 
preparations. “You are quite unfit to undertake the voyage, 
Katherine,” lamented Mrs. Pride, who had the worst possible opinion 
of her daughter’s state ; for unlike her other children, she had never 
been healthy; “you ought not to go.” But Katherine Leite liked 
to take her own way. “Nothing has ever done me so much good, 
mother, as my sea voyages,” she answered ; “I shall be well and 
strong by the time we reach Liverpool.” 

“Now, my dear, what is all this?” questioned Mrs. Pride, aghast 
at witnessing Millicent’s storm of grief. 

Striving to suppress it, Millicent said a few words indicative of the 
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truth. “I find they do not really want me,” she sobbed. “TI had 
not fully made up my mind, for though the prospect was tempting 
some instinct has from the first been warning me against it. But 
they don’t want me. Nobody wants me.” 

‘Yes, my dear, somebody does. I want you.” 

“For me it seems to be only disappointment upon disappoint- 
ment,” sighed Millicent. ‘Sometimes I am tempted to think that 
God must be angry with me.” 

“No, no. All things work together for good to them who love 
and trust Him,” whispered Mrs. Pride. “I have found that to be the 
truth throughout my life ; and you will find it so, my child.” 


iil. 


Puitip Crane and his wife sailed for England; Mrs. Leite had 
previously gone. Millicent returned with Mrs. Pride to Malta, to be 
the governess and temporary mother of the little girls, Kate and 
Agnes. A great change came gradually and imperceptibly over her 
heart. She fully resigned herself into the hands of Heaven, striving 
to do her duty in this world without murmuring, without repining, 
and Peace entered into it. Had death suddenly come to Millicent 
in the night, it would neither have shocked her nor found her unpre- 
pared. Death, however, did come to another. 

One day, not six weeks after Mrs. Leite’s departure, the old lady 
entered the room where Millicent was sitting, an open letter in her 
hand. 

“IT strove to impress resignation on you,” she said, the tears 
coursing down her cheeks: “I have need of it myself, now. My 
child is no more.” 

“Which child ?” exclaimed the startled Millicent. 

“ Katherine, my youngest and dearest. I was sure that cold had - 
settled on her lungs, but she wou/d brave it, and departed. It may 
be that she felt her illness was to be serious, and yearned to be with 
herhusband. That was natural. But she grew worse on the passage, 
and died in a week after reaching her home at Rockham.” 

Millicent read the letter which Mrs, Pride put into her hands, the 
old familiar handwriting. Richard Leite appeared to mourn his wife 
sincerély. Millicent prayed for resignation for him, and redoubled 
her care of the little motherless children. 

Several months passed, and Millicent’s days were gliding on, 
calmly and peacefully. The only thing to trouble them was the 
increasing illness of little Kate. Mrs. Pride did not think they could 
save her. Millicent heard occasionally from Philip. He informed 
her that he was succeeding at Melbourne beyond his expectations, 
and he thought they should soon come home to England‘to settle, 
for his wife’s family was returning thither. And she wrote that a little 
stranger had arrived to bless them, whom they had named “ Millicent,” 
and she hoped that when they met again, instead of fearing her sister 
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Millicent, she should have learnt to love her. Millicent felt very 
thankful. 

There were to be more changes, The little child, Kate, dted. 
And Mr. Leite wrote that he was coming to New York to take home 
the other, Agnes. Mrs. Pride regretted it, and especially that she 
should have no further occasion for the services of Millicent, for she 
had learnt to love her. 

“Do you know what I have been thinking of—what I wish?” she 
suddenly exclaimed to her one day. 

“No,” answered Millicent. 

“That Richard Leite would learn to appreciate your excellences, 
and make you his wife. He is sure to marry again: all widowers of 
his age do: and he'll most likely pick up some grand lady, fine 
and selfish, who will dislike or neglect the child; there’ll be plenty 
fishing for him. No hope that he’ll find such a treasure as you are.” 

Millicent’s heart beat painfully, and she answered some confused 
words about “ impossibilities.” 

There was to be some delay yet, however, in Mr. Leite’s arrival. 
He was detained at home by the severe illness of his father; and 
another month or two went on. 

When he did at last come it was unexpectedly. Mrs. Pride and 
Millicent were sitting together one evening, the latter with little 
Agnes on her knee, when their English servant entered to say that a 
gentleman had called. 

“You can show him in here, Marcus,” said Mrs. Pride—and the 
visitor came in, the servant announcing him: 

“Sir Richard Leite.” 

He was much altered. His hair was tinged with grey, and scanty 
on the temples, showing forth his fine, expansive forehead, and on 
his face there was a graver look than formerly. More than seven 
years had passed since they met. Millicent wondered whether she 
was equally changed. 

“Oh, Richard, Richard,” cried Mrs. Pride, standing forward with 
outstretched hands, ‘I am sure, by that announcement, your good 
father must be dead!” 

“Yes,” he sadly answered, as he stooped to kiss the good old lady’s 
fresh and pleasant face, ‘“‘ we laid him in the grave but a few days 
before I left. I did not write to you; I preferred to bring the news.” 

“Poor Sir Thomas!” she sighed. 

The little child, Agnes, had run to her father ; he caught her up in his 
arms. Not until then did he advance to Millicent, who had risen to 
receive him. There was not the slightest colour in her cheeks or lips. 

“Miss Crane, the governess,” said Mrs. Pride. ‘I have mentioned 
in my letters to you what a treasure she has been to your little girls. 
Poor Katherine could have spoken to it, but she probably was too 
ill, when she reached you, to remember these things. Miss Crane 
has well supplied her place.” 
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Richard Leite gazed in the greatest surprise. ‘‘ Millicent !” he 
impulsively exclaimed, “is it you who have been with my children? 
That it was a Miss Crane, I knew, but it never occurred to me to 
think it might be the Miss Crane of my younger days. I thank you 
gratefully for all your kindness to them.” 

‘‘T was in want of a situation—I accepted this with Mrs. Pride— 
I did not know, until afterwards, that the children were yours,” some 
feeling in her heart prompted her to say, eagerly and hastily. 

Their hands were locked together, for he had taken hers and did 
not release it. “I have sometimes wondered what became of you,” 
said he. “TI had no idea you had left England.” 

“But you might have known, living in her native town,” interposed 
Mrs. Pride, who felt a little puzzled. ‘‘ Perhaps you never inquired, 
Richard.” 

“No. To what end?” he rejoined, in an abstracted kind of 
manner, more as if speaking to himself. And the colour slowly 
returned to Millicent’s pale face as she resumed her seat. 

And now all became bustle and preparation at Malta. Sir 
Richard’s stay in America was to be a limited one, and much of that 
was spent in New York. Agnes, with the coloured nurse, Judy, was 
to accompany him to England. Millicent only waited their departure 
to look out for another situation. 

“Why can’t you come with us in the ship and be my governess 
still, Miss Crane?” asked the child, as she stood watching Judy 
packing up her dolls in a box. 

Millicent shook her head. “TI shall never be your governess, 
again, dear.” 

‘** Grandma thinks papa will send me to school ; he’ll not care to 
be troubled with a little girl who has no mamma to see to her. I 
sha’n’t like school. Judy says they’ll be cross there and beat me.” 

“Judy should not say so. She does not know anything about it 
I am sure you will always be good, Agnes, dear, and then no one will 
ever be cross to you, at school or at home.” 

“ Agnes is in a fine way, thinking she shall be sent to school when 
you get to Rockham,” remarked old Mrs. Pride that evening, with a 
laugh, to Sir Richard Leite, who was again at Malta. 

“Well, I don’t see what else I can do with her. Do you?” 

The old lady, who was knitting a stocking, knitted on for a full 
minute before she spoke. 

“Society has such odd notions in your country, Richard. Folks 
might get talking, I reckon, if you took a governess into the house.” 

He laughed slightly. “I dare say they would. Might depend upon 
the lady’s age, though.” 

“‘ Miss Crane, say ?” 

“Oh, she’s ever so much too young. No; I could never take Jer 
into my house as governess.” 

Mrs. Pride sighed. ‘“ You will never get one to be to the child what 
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she has been. Do you never think of marrying again, Richard ?” she 
added, looking at him wistfully. 

*T have not thought about it,” he answered, in a dreamy tone. 

“Poor Katherine has been dead a year.” 

Sir Richard looked quickly at her. ‘“ Why!” he said smiling, “ do 
you wish me to marry again ?” 

“My dear, I'll say nomore. If I did wish you to—and mention 
one who would, as I think, be more eligible than all the rest of the 
world, you would only laugh at me; so I’ll say no more. You'll be 
snapped up by some grand, useless dame, who'll be too fine to notice 
your child.” 

“Qh no, I sha’n’t,” he answered. 

The old lady knitted away as if her needles were hot. ‘ Don’t 
speak so securely. You're an attractive man, you know, and you're a 
baronet, and you’ve a sight of money; and those are things the girls 
run after, Richard Leite.” 

“They'll find it of no use to run after me,” said he, significantly. 
“Shall I tell you a secret, dear Mrs. Pride ?—that there is one lady 
who in my opinion is more eligible, as you have just put it, to be my 
wife than all others in the world. I am not sure that she will have 
me, but—I shall never marry anyone else.” 

Somewhat later, in passing the open door of a room where the 
luggage was collected, Sir Richard saw Millicent sitting on a trunk. 
She was tired in body, for she had been helping Judy to pack, and 
weary in spirit. 

“What a quantity of baggage,” he exclaimed. ‘Surely Agnes does 
not need all that !” 

“Some of it is Judy’s,” replied Millicent, as she stood up. 

Sir Richard advanced to her. ‘“ Howcan I repay you,” he said, in 
alow tone, “ for your goodness to my children ?—this one and the 
little one who is gone.” 

“T do not require payment : I do not understand,” she answered. 
“T have only done my duty.” 

“You are looking out for another situation, Mrs. Pride tells me?” 

“Yes. In New York.” 

“You may not get a desirable one?” 

“Probably not,” she answered, the tears starting to her eyes in spite 
of herself. ‘I shall not get such another as this. I have been very 
comfortable with Mrs. Pride.” 

“ What is there to prevent your remaining with Agnes, though she 
does come home? Should you not feel as comfortable in my house 
4s in this?” 

Millicent shook her head. “It could not be, Sir Richard,” she 
answered, in a low tone, wondering that he should put the question. 

“Tt is the same house, Millicent. The house that once was to have 
been yours.” 

The colour flew over her face. Was he mocking her? 
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“ And so we are to part again, with a farewell shake of the hand— 
like this,” he went on, taking Millicent’s hand in his and retaining it, 
“Ts there no help for it?” 

** None.” 

“No help; no remedy, Millicent ?” 

She could not repeat her answer. She was much agitated. 

** Millicent, my dear, there is a help for it,” he tenderly whispered, 
“*Come into my house as governess ?—no, that could never be; but 
surely you can come as my wife. Do you think I have forgotten 
you in all these long years ?” 

Her sobs rose hysterically. 

“You, and you only, have a place in my heart, a right in my home, 
You know it, Millicent. Come and make my happiness. We have 
both had our trials, I as well asyou. Come home with me; my 
second, but my dearest, wife.” 

‘¢Oh, Richard, do you mean it?” 

“ Mean it!” he repeated, not less agitated than she was. And he 
folded her to his heart with an impassioned gesture, and took from 
her lips the kisses he had left on them years before. Sweeter kisses 
than he had ever given since. 

Were the heavens smiling on Millicent now? Ay, in one flood of 
golden sunshine. 

* My dear child,” said old Mrs. Pride, dropping tears of gladness, 
when she became enlightened as to what was to happen, and Millicent 
had made known to her the full story of the past, “ what did I once 
- beg you to remember in your sorrow—TZhat all things work together for 
good to them who put their trust in God.” 

Some change was made in the routine of progress. Sir Richard 
Leite delayed his departure for a month, and Millicent was married 
from Mrs. Pride’s. In about a week after that event, they sailed for 
home with the child, an English maid and the coloured nurse in 
attendance. 

One day, when the sea was calm, Lady Leite sat in an unfrequented 
part of the deck, watching the sparkle of the waves which the steamer’s 
progress left behind it—just as she had once sat when going out with 
the Patricksons. What a contrast it was !—this time and that. Then, 
look where she would, the world for her held nothing but sadness, 
had held it for years ; now she could see only joy everywhere, in the 
heavens and in the earth. 

“What is it, Millicent?” her husband asked, coming up and 
detecting the tears of emotion filling in her eyes. 

‘“‘T was only thinking of the past, Richard,” she answered. ‘“ And 
of the strange turn of Fate which has brought back the happiness I 
lost years ago : through, I remember you said, my own folly.” 

“And so it was, my darling ; your own folly. Nothing else sepa- 
rated us.” 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


INGULAR and improbable as the following adventure may 
appear, I must begin by saying that every word of it is true. I 
have neither added to the facts nor taken from them. 

My husband and I were in Vienna ; and after looking through Brad- 
shaw, we determined to return home by way of Trieste and Venice, 
stopping on the road at some point in Styria to break the journey 
and use the opportunity for seeing something of the lovely country. 

So the next morning, Saturday, we were at the station by a 
quarter-past nine, where we were surprised to find a crowd of persons 
all taking tickets for the little quiet town we had decided upon as 
our resting-place. Still our minds did not dwell upon the circum- 
stance, as they were fully occupied by the thought of passing over the 
wonderful Semmering, of which we had heard so much. 

What with the excitement and fatigue of the long journey, we were 
faint and weary when we reached the beautiful little town of Gratz at 
half-past seven in the evening. The number of people who got out 
at this station perfectly amazed us; but as the majority of them 
merely had a hand-bag they were soon through the waiting-room and 
away to the town, either on foot or in the few cabs which had been 
awaiting the arrival of the train. 

We, who had luggage, were not so fortunate, but had to wait 
patiently until the slowest of country porters managed to deliver it in 
exchange for our tickets. Even when this was achieved we were 
compelled to wait for a return cab. — 

At length one arrived, and our large leather trunk was hoisted to 
the top. We told the man to drive to the “ Hotel Eléphant.” 

“Not a bit of use, ma’am,” returned he. “It is crammed, and 
they have sent away every fare we have taken there to-day.” 

I went back into the station and asked the station-master if he 
could help us in our difficulty by telling us of any other decent hotel 
where we could get food and a night’s rest. He mentioned one or 
two, but doubted whether they would be able to take us in. The 
morrow, Sunday, was a Grand Festival, and Choral Unions from all 
parts of Austria had come to take part in it. Still, as he said, there 
would be no harm in trying. 

Through the town and around the town we drove till it became so 
late that the streets were deserted and lights began to disappear from 
the houses. I could bear it no longer. It was now nearly eleven 
o'clock. I stopped the cab and said: “Let there be an end of this. 
Drive to the Hétel Eléphant, where we can at least get food, and 
rest in the dining-room.” 
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This roused the man, and he replied : 
“T’ve done the best I could, ma’am, but you see every place is 
full. I do know of a sort of hotel about a mile the other side of the 
town, where they would be sure to be able to give you accommoda- 
tion. The landlord is a friend of mine.” 

“Then why on earth did you not say so before?” 

“Well, because it is not fit for people like you; but it is better 
than nothing.” 

“Drive to it at once,” I replied. And away we went. 

We were soon out of the town, and for more than half an hour 
drove through dark wooded lanes and country roads, where not a 
house or a light could be seen. 

‘Where on earth are you taking us?” said I, putting my head out 
of the window. 

‘‘ All right, ma’am,” replied the man, “ we shall soon be there.” 

But it is not all right ; we are more than two miles from the town 
already, and we will not go any farther.” 

“Only two minutes more,” he persisted, urging on his horse; and 
I saw that he meant to have his own way. 

At last the cab stopped before a long narrow building, and the 
driver, giving a peculiar whistle, a large, burly looking-man, with 
immense black beard and shaggy eyebrows, came out with a lamp in 
his hand, partly closing the door as he didso. The coachman spoke 
a few words in a dialect I did not know, but which had the effect of 
bringing him to us. I asked if we could be accommodated for the 
night. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. 

The box was lifted down ; we paid an exorbitant sum for the use 
of the cab; and not until the cabman had driven off was there the 
least attempt to admit us into the low building. The landlord then 
gave orders to a couple of men who came out of the darkness to follow 
us with the box, after which he threw open the door and bid us enter. 

We paused on the threshold, spellbound. The sight that met our 
eyes was so appalling that late though the hour, and weak and faint 
as I was, we should have run back to the town only that we knew 
that for the present, at least, our liberty was gone. So we did the 
best thing possible under the circumstances: faced our position with- 
out, I believe, one particle of fear appearing in our manner. 

The room was long and narrow, a number of small tables stood on 
either side with a narrow space between them for passing up and 
down. Seated at these were sixty or seventy men of all ages, from 
the youth of eighteen to the old man of seventy—the most repulsive, 
evil, ragged-looking creatures I had ever seen; all eating, drinking, 
smoking, singing, and swearing. 

Our entrance seemed to cause unbounded astonishment, and in the 
moment’s hush which followed, the landlord said in a thundering 
voice: “Gentlemen! I bring visitors.” 
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Gazing round to notice the effect of these words, I saw that they 
had brought out a more hateful look of greed and savagery on their 
faces, especially so when they looked at the well-made trunk which 
was being brought in behind us, 

At the end of this long room a door admitted us into a small, 
bare apartment, containing a table, two old chairs, and a stove, at 
which a repulsive old woman was cooking. The atmosphere was 
sickening. Down we sat, however, our trunk beside us. I asked for 
coffee and something to eat to be served at once, and to be shown to 
our room. 

“ All in good time,” was the half insolent rejoinder of the landlord 
as he left us. Fora moment only I lost heart, but was roused by 
seeing my husband half fainting, for he was a great invalid, and our 
contretemps had worn him out. The old woman, a greasy spoon in 
one hand, a fork in the other, and each hand resting “on her hips, 
was regarding us with contempt and hate. Our eyes met. 

“ Give us water if you cannot give us coffee,” said I, “and if you 
are a woman, help us. Show us our room.” 

The answer was an ugly laugh, as she turned to her frying-pan. 

At this moment a girl entered for dishes of meat for the long 
room. At the first moment I scarcely took her for a human being. 
Legs and feet were bare; she was a mass of rags, held together 
round her waist by a string ; her neck and arms were also bare ; her 
hair was black and came down to her waist in one mass of tangle. 
To crown all, she was black as a sweep. 

She evidently had not known of our entrance, and her fear and 
despair at finding us there was evident. 

Mixed with this was a sort of admiration. She came and knelt 
before me, looked up into my face, felt my dress, and catching sight 
of a diamond ring on my finger, gave a quick glance at the old 
woman. Seeing her busy frying, she made a rapid movement, exhort- 
ing me to take it off and hide it. 

“ Get up and take this meat to your master,” was the command of 
the old woman the next moment. As she was leaving the room, I 
said : * Pray help us, and bring us some bread and a glass of milk or 
water.” The girl looked so sorrowful and full of fear that she almost 
induced me to become a coward. 

In a few minutes, however, she actually returned with some rolls 
and two cups of black steaming coffee, the smell of which was re- 
freshing and reviving. As she put it before us she made a rapid 
sign that we were not to drink it, as it would make us sleep. She 
brought us also a little water in a jug, which we drank, and at the 
same time eat a roll. 

After this we desired to go to our room, but the answer from the 
old woman was we were to be patient, and as soon as she had done 
cooking for the lot in the next room she would make the bed. 

At length she departed, with a longing look at the box. Ina few 
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moments the girl made her appearance, put her hands together as if 
in prayer, and touching her eyes, showed us we must not sleep, and 
was off again in an instant. 

My husband and I consulted together—I do not think he knew 
what fear was for himself—and we arranged that when we should be 
shown our room one must rest while the other kept awake, and go 
take it in turn. We also came to the conclusion that the girl was 
our friend, for she had prevented our drinking the drugged coffee, 
and might possibly be able to help in some other way. 

While we were thus talking the man came in. It was almost 
impossible to hear ourselves speak for the singing and shouting 
of the mob, removed from us only by a thin door. The man was 
evidently annoyed at our not having taken the coffee, and wanted to 
knew what was the matter with it, at the same time looking searchingly 
at us. I told him it had been so long in coming that we should not 
sleep if we took it now, and begged him to hasten the preparing of 
our room. 

He left, but returned in a few minutes, followed unconsciously by 
the girl, Our room was ready, and he hoped we should sleep well. 
Turning sharply round he saw the girl, and in a fit of rage was about 
to strike her ; but, recovering himself, said in a dialect he had no idea 
I could understand: “ You little black imp, if you dodge my footsteps 
and interfere with me, I'll kill you! Be off to bed.” 

The room in which we were to sleep joined that in which we were 
sitting, and was at the extreme end of the long narrow building. The 
old woman gave us a small piece of tallow candle stuck in a bottle, 
and pointing to the room said, “It is ready ;” then very reluctantly 
helped me in with our trunk, with more strength than I should have 
thought her capable of. Outside the door I heard her laugh, a low 
cruel laugh, and mutter something of which I could not catch the 
meaning, but it sounded anything but reassuring. 

At length we were alone—but where ? 

In a tolerably large room, as far as I could judge, with a door 
which would not lock; a window so high that we could not tell 
whether or not it was fastened, and which had a thick blind before it, 
so as to exclude all light. Two sides of the room were hung from 
the top to the bottom with suits of garments of every description, 
from a monk’s to a mendicant’s, evidently lent out on hire to the 
thieves and beggars who resorted thither. 

In the room was a large chest of drawers, a rather heavy table, a 
couple of chairs, and a small iron bedstead, on which was a sack of 
straw, covered by a clean, coarse pair of linen sheets, and a dirty 
woollen coverlet. The floor was bare of carpet, but very dirty, and 
there was neither chink nor cranny to admit a breath of fresh air. 

Such was the room in which we found ourselves at one o’clock in 
the morning, with a considerable sum of money in our pockets, and 
some valuable jewellery I had brought, in consequence of having to 
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appear in society in one or two of the capitals through which we had 
passed. A good, stout, sharp knife was our only visible protection. 
Almost before we had made a survey of the room the candle was 
burning to its socket. ‘This we could remedy if we desired, as we 
had matches and a wax candle in our bag. There was not a drop 
of water nor any sign of wash-stand. 

We both felt that if we escaped with our lives it would be by the 
mercy of God, in whom we trusted. How the deed was to be done 
we knew not, but that it would be attempted we were certain. Our 
first work was to secure the door. We therefore drew, or rather 
carried the heavy table, and placed it quietly against it. On this we 
put the chairs, and in order to keep all firm we drew our trunk 
towards the legs of the table. 

We noticed that the bed was placed quite close to the wall and 
that the dirty suits of clothes were dangling over it, so we removed 
it half a yard further into the room, and then, as quickly as possible, 
dressed as we were, lay down without a thought of sleep crossing our 
minds. We did not speak, but every sense was, strained to catch the 
slightest sound. 

We had been reclining in this manner probably for half-an-hour, 
when we both felt that the bed was moving. Ina second I was on 
the floor. ‘The bed seemed all right and we heard no noise, and I 
began to think it a trick of fancy, the result of over-strained nerves. 

We lay down again, and in a few minutes the movement was 
repeated. 

Again we were on our feet in a moment. “Thank God we moved 
the bed from the wall and so disarranged the machinery, otherwise 
we should have been in the cellars by this time,” my husband 
whispered. 

Nothing more happened for the present. A long time seemed to 
pass, probably not more than half-an-hour in reality, when our ears 
caught the sound of some one stealthily trying the handle of the 
door. Evidently there was surprise at meeting with opposition, for 
we heard a low whispering. Again the handle was tried, but without 
effect. Presently there came a tapping at the door, at first gentle, 
then loud and peremptory. 

“Have you your knife ready?” I asked my husband, and being 
assured of it, I answered in a sleepy tone, as if I had been 
awakened: “ Who’s there? What do you want ?” 

“ Excuse me, lady,” said a man’s voice, “but I want something 
from the chest of drawers.” 

“Then you must wait till morning for it. We cannot let you in 
now. Good night.” I heard the man mutter an oath—again the 
knocking and again the demand for admittance. We knew well that 
the obstacle we had placed to their entrance could have been removed 
in a minute by a couple of strong men, so I made a virtue of necessity 
and called out: 
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“Well, if you must I suppose you must, but I won’t have a man in 
the room. Send the old woman or the girl. We will admit one only 
and the second who enters we will shoot or cut down.” 

The answer came in the voice of the old woman : 

* Then let me in. I want clothes for some people who are going 
away.” 

Cautiously we removed our barricade just sufficiently to let the 
woman enter. We were in darkness, but she had brought in a candle 
and the first thing that met her eye was our large knife with the blade 
drawn. She muttered and scowled while she went to the drawers and 
searched apparently for what she did not expect to find. 

“Come, be quick,” said I, as I saw her eyes peering to where the 
bed stood in darkness ; “you disturb our sleep.” 

She would have struck me, I verily believe, but for the knife, which 
was held close to her until we had pushed her out of the door. It 
was evident that she came to find out why the bed had not sent us 
below. 

Once again we barricaded our room, and once again we were alone. 

It was about four o’clock on the Sunday morning when the voice 
of the landlord was heard peremptorily demanding admittance, as he 
required more of the suits of clothes hanging up in our room. Ask- 
ing God’s help, I drew near the door and said : 

‘TI believe you are the landlord, and if so, listen: We are English 
people, and have the means in this room of protecting ourselves. 
Beside this, the station-master and railway porters know by this time 
where we are, for I specially asked their advice, and they will know 
how to identify the cabman who brought us here. You shall nos 
enter the room. We will leave this place at seven o’clock and yow 
will be wise to leave us in peace until then.” 

There was no answer, and quietly we waited, sitting on our trunk 
till six o’clock, when I boldly opened the door and went out in search 
of water to wash. 

The old woman and three or four men lay in deep sleep in the 
room adjoining ours, and the door of the long room being open 
I stood for a moment looking at the sight. Men lay about in alk 
directions, across the tables, on the benches, and on the floors. 1 
could find no one of whom to ask anything, till at length I spied the 
girl who had so befriended us. She swiftly and quietly followed me 
into our room, where she showed every sign of joy that we were alive 
and well. She flew to get us water, but only brought us about a 
pint in a broken jug, and with it a piece of coarse brown bread. She 
had no idea we required the water for washing. Of course there was 
no towel in the room, so we took a couple of clean pockethandker- 
chiefs out of our bag, and dipping the corners of them into the broken 
jug wiped our soiled faces and hands, much to the surprise of the 
girl, who was looking on. I puta bright new Austrian gulden into 
her hand and bade her keep it in memory of us; but it was now 
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her turn to surprise us. Instead of hiding it and being delighted 
with it, as we supposed would be the case, she kissed it almost 
reverentially and laid it back in my hand, shaking her head the mean- 
while. I was very nearly kissing this half-wild girl, in spite of dirt 
and tangled hair. 

The next thing was how to get away. We had merely the leather 
trunk and a hand-bag. The first was locked and strapped, and the 
other not too heavy for us to carry. We took out a certain sum of 
money, which we thought would serve to pay our bill, before sending 
for the man, so as not to tempt him by the sight of gold. On his 
appearing, I said: “Be so. good as to make out our bill.” 

“T can tell you how much it is,” said he; “we never make out 
bills here.” 

“As you please,” I returned; “ we shall not pay without.” 

With an evil countenance he went to do our bidding, and presently 
came back with a dirty envelope, on which was written, in German 
characters and money, a total of £1 3s. I was about to object, but 
my husband’s hearty laugh at the audacious account made me think 
better of it. We paid it, but before doing so I said: 

“We leave in your care for a couple of hours our trunk, and it 
will be to your advantage that nothing happens to it. Be so good 
as to write on this envelope that you have it in your charge, and in 
exchange for the paper you will give up the box.” 

Taking up our bag, the man led the way through the long room. 
As we reached the door he made over the bag, saying, “I hope you 
will do us no harm. We have done the best we could. It was not 
a fit place to bring you to.” 

It was a lovely morning as we stepped out into the fresh invigorating 
atmosphere, and you may be sure our hearts were full of thankfulness 
for so merciful an escape. We made our way into the town, which 
we found to be nearly three miles distant from the place where we 
had passed the night. 

We went direct to the Hétel Elephant, where we were received 
with every kindness and attention, notwithstanding our wretched 
appearance. The inn had not been full on the previous day, neither 
had they refused visitors, so we were the victims of our own careless- 
ness, A policeman went for the trunk, and it was delivered to us 
about an hour and a half after our arrival. No one can ever imagine 
how we enjoyed the cleanliness and elegance of food and rooms, 
things which we take as a matter of course when no accident occurs 
to deprive us of them. Westayed for a few days, not only to see the 
lovely country but to recruit health and nerves, which had been 


terribly shaken by our Night Adventure. 
E. BREWER. 
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SIR LEO. 
(An Incident in the History of the Family.) 

Nor a cheek there but turned pale, 

As the Baron told his tale, 
In such grim and ghastly colours was it painted ; 

Lords and ladies held their breath, 

He had frightened them to death, 
And three maiden aunts screamed suddenly and fainted. 


But Sir Leo only laughed, 
As a brimming bowl he quaffed : 
“Your story, Baron, charms me beyond measure ; 
Ghosts and goblins ! nonsense ! bah ! 
Haunted chambers ! ha! ha! ha! 
I will pass a night or two in it with pleasure.” 


Then the Baron with a frown: 
** Knights and nobles of renown, 
Friend and comrade, brother, relative and stranger, 
Each and all my counsel spurned, 
And not one of them returned, 
Gallant Leo—so I warn you of your danger.” 


Not a nerve or finger shook, 
As his taper up he took, 
And paced down the long dim corridor undaunted ; 
Dust had gathered on the floor, 
Cobwebs hung about the door, 
And there figured on one panel the word “ Haunted ! ” 


“‘ Au revoir,” the Baron said, 
As he bowed his guest to bed : 
** Tll luck betide the chamber and the story!” 
And then back again they go 
To the wassail hall below : 
* Far better he fell on the field of glory.” 


As the castle bell tolled ‘ One,” 
Some dark deed must have been done, 
For there were shrieks and groans and noises without number; 
Every listener’s blood ran chill, 
And then all again was still; 
What horrid sounds were those that broke their slumber ? 


‘Comes he not to break his fast ?” 
Nearly ended the repast, 

Still Sir Leo does not put in an appearance ; 
So they climb the castle stairs, 
Each repeating a few prayers, 

And invoking some small saintly interference. 











Sir Leo. 


They have reached the haunted room, 
They are gazing through the gloom, 
Prying, peeping over one another’s shoulder ; 

Peering in, on muffled tread, 
Between the hangings of the bed 
Dropping piecemeal—left to mildew and to moulder. 


Not a movement, not a sound, 
Though the tapestry around 
Seemed to stir with a soft stealthy undulation ; 
Once—twice they saw it wave, 
But all was silent as the grave, 
All was breathless as the hour before Creation ! 


From a black beam overhead, 
By a rope of filmy thread, 
Keenly watching, with an eye of cold suspicion, 
Hung a spider, undismayed, 
Wondering why this sudden raid, 
What the object of this secret expedition. 


No Sir Leo found they here, 
But his naked sword lay near, 
And his helmet, cloven cleanly down the centre ; 
With a dagger, snapped in two, 
And a pool of purple hue, 
By a closet that none dare approach or enter. 


Then the bells rang startling peals, 
And they all took to their heels, 
For they heard a most unearthly noise and clatter ; 
Tumbling down the polished flights, 
Fearing other dreadful sights, 
And not waiting to learn more about the matter. 


Though a century has flown, 
Nothing more was ever known 
Of Sir Leo, all is mystery and wonder ; 
But his rusty sword lies there, 
And some tufts of tangled hair, 
And the dagger haft and helmet split asunder. 


Let his rusty sword remain, 
And the dagger and the stain, 
Where the red blood wore itself a ruby channel ; 
With the dust upon the floor, 
And the cobwebs round the door, 
And that terrible announcement on its panel! 
LINDON MEADOWS. 










































“ON TRIAL.” 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ MoLLy Bawn.” 


ne was one of those girls who are perhaps more attractive than 

strictly pretty, because certainly her features had their faults, 
Her skin, however, was like satin—creamy, delicious, with a little soft 
flush running through it ; and over her low, broad brow her chestnut 
hair fell in a soft natural wave. No maid had ever cut it; it was in 
fact ‘born so,’ and it blew from side to side as the wind listed, and 
was touched with gold here and there, and had indeed a good deal 
to do with her many conquests. 

Her first season had pronounced her an undeniable success ; which 
meant that to her brother, Lord Hartley, she became at once a 
decided anxiety. She was never now without one, or rather two, 
young men dangling after her wherever she went, not only to balls 
and at homes in town, but to the Tyrol of the Highlands afterwards, 
and wherever the Hartleys might chance to go. It was indeed Lady 
Hartley’s private opinion that had they elected to go to Hudson’s Bay 
for the winter, there these young men would have appeared up to 
time, and ready as ever to fall down and worship her sister-in-law. 

And they weren’t always the same two young men, either: that 
added to the grievance. Miss Charteris had many little ways, but 
the cleverest of all was the little way in which she used to get rid of a 
suitor when he grew importunate. This cleverness was hardly appre- 
ciated by Lady Hartley, upon whom fell, as a rule, the task of con- 
soling and smoothing down the discarded one. She was thus com- 
pelled to think a good deal about Sophy, off and on, and just now 
she was particularly anxious about her, because she fe2:cd she was 
going to decline the best match of the year. Lady Hartley was young 
herself, and was not without sympathy and affection for her sister-in- 
law, but she certainly thought her very foolish : and she didn’t in the 
least know how to manage her. She was a very nice woman, if a 
trifle plaintive and given to looking at the unwearable side of most 
things. She was a good woman too, intensely devoted to her nursery, 
as a good woman should be, but she was, perhaps, a trifle dull. 

Just now she was worrying over two things: the baby’s teething, 
which exercised her mind quite as much as though she had not seen 
three other babies get through the same obnoxious process, and her 
fear that Sophy would at the last refuse Lord Elston’s hand—and very 
handsome rent roll. She was divided between these two anxieties, 
when the door opened and Sophy herself entered the room. 

“ Anything the matter, Molly ?” asked she, after a cursory glance 
at Lady Hartley’s inexpressive features. The latter had been 
christened a decorous Mary by an Archbishop, but Miss Charteris 
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insisted on calling her Molly, which of course was a trial. She came 
across the room now with her usual light, swift step, and leant over the 
back of Lady Hartley’s chair. 

“ Are the children all right?” she asked. ‘ Baby’s tooth through 
yet? You look as if someone had been giving you a severe scolding.” 

“T have many things to worry me,” said Lady Hartley, with a 
sigh. ‘* And, of course, I cannot help feeling anxious about baby.” 

“That big, fat baby!” said Miss Charteris, laughing. ‘ Dear 
Molly, how silly! It is merely his teething—J Aope—that induces 
him to give way to those wild fits of diabolical temper.” 

“Oh, no! He is not ill-tempered. He has the temper of a very 
angel,” interrupted the mother, reproachfully. ‘It is all, I am con- 
vinced, the fault of that coral his grandmother sent him.” 

“Then why let him have it? Why not get him a proper ring? 
Edith never has any others. A thick, soft india-rubber ring. It is 
not pretty, but babies like it, which, of course, is everything.” 

“ And how am I to get one in this out-of-the-way place ?” returned 
Lady Hartley, helplessly. 

“T’ll write to George. He is coming down for these theatricals, 
you know, the day after to-morrow, and he shall bring it.” 

“George!” Lady Hartley repeated, regarding her anxiously. “ Do 
you mean to tell me you write to George?” 

“ Now and then.” 

“ After all that passed between you last spring? Do you think 
Lord Elston would like it, if he heard of it ?” 

**T don’t know, so I can’t say.” 

“Sophy !” said Lady Hartley, in a solemn tone, “I do hope you 
are not going to do anything foolish with regard to Elston !” 

“T hope not, indeed,” said Miss Charteris, with a solemnity that 
put her sister’s in the shade, but she rather spoiled it by laughing 
afterwards, 

“It is distinctly wrong of you to encourage George. And you 
must know,” waxing a little warm, “that even one line from you’ in 
his present frame of mind will be sufficient to waken all the old 
regret. Now, Sophy, tell me one thing, do you or do you not like 
Lord Elston ?” 

Miss Charteris employed herself for a moment or two in looking 
deeply into the fire. Then she said, with the most indifferent air in 
the world : 

“T’m not sure.” 

“That terrible sentence !” cried Lady Hartley, impatiently ; “‘ I’m 
tired of it. Invent another, I beseech you. No, don’t stand there. 
Come round here where I can see you. Do you know that chronic 
state of yours of not being sure is causing you to be rather too freely 
discussed by your friends? And for a girl to be talked about— 
that, you will admit, is undesirable. And you know, too, that when 
people once begin to talk they never know where to stop.” 
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**T do, indeed,” returned Miss Charteris, with a comical glance at 
her. 

“You mean that for me, of course. But I don’t mind. I shall 
do my duty, whatever comes of it. And now, what fault do you see 
in Lord Elston ?” 

*“‘ He is too rich and too jealous.” 

“ His jealousy proves hislove. And if riches stand in his way, why, 
it is the first time I ever knew them regarded as an objection. And 
you should be the last to say that. You know you said last year you 
refused George because he was too poor.” 

“That only shows how I hate extremes. George 7s too poor; 
Lord Elston too rich.” 

“Nonsense. I begin to think you have still a secret kindness for 
George.” 

“1 hope you are wrong. As, in spite of the passion you think he 
still entertains for me, I hear he has fallen a victim to the beaux yeux 
of that youngest Miss Wolverton. Ah! Molly, I fear my swains 
are not so faithful as yours were.” 

“T trust that what you tell me is true. If, indeed, you do not 
think of George, why can’t you make up your mind to Elston?” 

“‘T have told you. Never mind what I said about his money—if 
you will have my real reason—it is his jealous disposition that I 
dread. How could I expect happiness with a man who suspects me 
of—of all sorts of things the moment I am out of his sight?” 

“Of flirting with other men, you mean. You cannot deny, Sophy, 
that you have given him cause.” 

Well, not for a long time now. Not lately ; yet he is as suspicious 
as ever.” 

** Once married, that would be all at an end.” 

** So you think.—No ; I should be afraid to venture.” 

“Ts that your only reason for hesitating ?” 

Miss Charteris blushed and then laughed lightly. 

“You ask me a good deal,” she said. “Well, even if I do 
confess to its being an only one, surely it is as strong as twenty smaller 
ones. There! I shan’t submit to any further cross- “examination. I 
shall go and give George directions about that ring.” 

She moved towards the door. Lady Hartley called after her. 

“Don’t be too hard on him,” she said. ‘ You know you wouldn't 
like it were he utterly devoid of jealousy. Give him a chance, Why 
not find some way of putting him on trial for a certain time, to test 
him?” 

‘But I know of no plan,” returned Sophy, carelessly. 

As she crossed the hall, the door of the library opened and a 
young man came towards her. He was tall and well made and 
about twenty-nine. He was dressed in tennis flannel and held a 
racket in his hand. He had very dark, earnest eyes, and these lit 
up as he saw Miss Charteris. 
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“I was just going to look for you, Sophy. Come out, and let me 
give you a beating.” 

“T like that!” said she, contemptuously. “ Put it the other way 
round and I may be able to understand you. No, I can’t go yet. I 
should like a game, but there is something I must do first.” 

“There always is,” returned he, in an aggrieved tone. “As a 
rule I always come off second best with you.” 

“ And quite right too,” she laughed saucily. 

“T wonder if you care for me at all?” said Elston, in a gloomy 
sort of way.” 

“Yes, I do,” returned she, “ sometimes.” 

“Which means that I annoy you ‘sometimes.’ Is that it? Why 
are you silent, Sophy? Tell me my sin.” 

“ Would you really have me tell you?” asked she, gravely, lifting 
her eyes to his, ; 

“T would, indeed.” 

“Why, then,” said she, softly: ‘“‘ Beware, my lord, of jealousy.” 

“Jealous! You think me jealous!” exclaimed he. ‘“ Why, I 
believe I am the least jealous man on earth. Were it otherwise, 
you ” He stopped abruptly. 

“Go on,” said she, a little haughtily. “ Were it otherwise you think 
I should give you food for it ; but you forget that there is no reason 
why I should study your wishes. You have no claim on me.” 

This was a little cruel of her, but she was angry. 

“TI know that,” he said, humbly. He regarded her with a keen 
reproach. “Sophy! will you never give me that claim?” 

“T tell you I should be afraid,” said Miss Charteris, softened in a 
degree by that submissive glance, but still rather impatiently. “A 
jealous man is a terrible thing.” 

“T think you misjudge me. Of course, very naturally, I should 
like all your smiles to be my own, but I do not really believe I am 
the irrational creature you would portray me. Try me, Sophy. Give 
yourself to me and I do not think you will repent it.” 

He had taken her hand, and now, holding it fast, sought to read 
her eyes. But she kept them religiously lowered. Still she did not 
draw her hand away, and it was evident that she hesitated. It even 
seemed to him, by the yielding of her lips, that she was almost on the 
point of speech that would declare her won, when suddenly she 
moved back from him and shook her charming head. There was 
anew light in her eyes as she looked up, as though she had come 
to some strange resolution. 

“*T shall put you on trial first,” she said, gaily. Lady Hartley’s 
last words, though still so fresh in her mind, were already bearing 
fruit. ‘Do not look so frightened,” she went on, smiling. ‘“ Your 
probation shall not be too prolonged. Just one small week! If 
during those seven days you prove yourself three times uareasonably 
jealous of any act of mine, you will ? 
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“ Three times! Oh, absurd!” he said, hastily. ‘You cannot 
really imagine me so senseless as that.” 

“IT am generous, you see,” said she, calmly. ‘‘As you yourself 
admit, I give you a large margin. Perhaps,” with a slight but 
charming blush, “I do not wish you to fail, Well!—/Vo/ Stay just 
there and listen. If you shoudd chance to sin thus three times, you 
will give me your word to relinquish for ever all hope of—well, of— 
oh, you know!” she said. “On the other hand, if you do not sin 
thrice, I for my part will promise to 4 

“Yes, goon,” entreated he, eagerly. “ You will give yourself to me 
as my reward. Is that it?” 

“Let it be so,” said she, smiling prettily, whilst her blush 
deepened. He bent over her hands and kissed them with a fond 
and tender passion. 

**T did not think this morning that midday would see me so happy 
a man,” he said, with glad triumph, his dark eyes alight. 

“Do not boast,” said she, warningly. But she smiled as she 
warned, and he heeded only the smile. 

“ This is Thursday. This day week I shall envy no man.” 

She ran away from him, up two or three steps of the staircase, but 
his voice compelled her to stop. 

** Don’t be long,” he entreated: and there was hope and joy and 
new life in his tone. 

“About ten minutes. If you don’t mind waiting about for a bit, 
ll join you then.” 

He did “wait about,” for such a considerably longer “ bit” than 
the ten minutes named, that he was a trifle restless and impatient 
when at last she did appear. She tripped down as unconcernedly as 
possible, however, with a letter in her hand. 

“Oh! it was that kept you,” said he, casting a wrathful glance at 
the letter. ‘‘To whom were you writing ?” 

Miss Charteris raised her brows, and then looked amused. ‘ What 
a singularly rude question,” she said. 

He coloured. ‘“ Was it rude? Why?” 

*“* For the simple reason that I might not care to tell you.” 

“Why should you not care?” 

To this she made no answer beyond a little swift glance as she 
moved towards the post bag that lay on a side table. By some 
accident her hand brushed against the heavy fronds of a large fern, 
and the letter fell to the ground, address uppermost. 

It was quite impossible that he could prevent himself from seeing 
it. The writing was singularly large and legible for a woman, and 


The Hon. George Markham, 
The Albany, 
London, 


was so clear that it might have been print of a good type. His face 
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was as dark as night as he picked it up and returned it to Miss 
Charteris. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” he said. 

“Certainly not. It was my awkwardness. Still, as you know, it is 
an ill-wind that blows nobody good, and—you have had your 
curiosity gratified.” She was a little flushed as she spoke—a fact 
that Elston saw and dwelt upon. 

“T have seen what I had no desire to see,” he answered, stiffly. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I write to George?” she asked, a touch of 
defiance in her tone. “ He is a very old friend.” She was a little put 
out by the whole affair. 

“Why, indeed? I am bound, of course, to remember that he was 
first in the field.” 

“Oh! If you put it that way!” she said. She turned sharply 
away, and then as suddenly stopped. ‘I suppose,” indignantly, 
“you think I ought to open that letter and show you the contents.” 

“T do,” returned he, boldly. 

“You suspect me, then ?” 

“T should certainly like to see what you have written to Markham. 
You call him an old friend, but you must acknowledge he was rather 
more than that to you a year ago.” 

“Not more to me—whatever I may have been to him.” She 
paused, and then throwing up her head, regarded him fixedly. ‘ You 
remember our compact of a while since?” she asked. ‘‘Such a 
little while. A bare half-hour, I think. You remember it ?” 

He paled perceptibly. 

“Ts this jealousy ?” she said. 

“You spoke of jealousy without reason. Am I now unreasonable ? 
Have you proved me so?” 

“ Have you proved that you are mot so? How do you know what 
this letter contains. There is such a thing as Time, ‘hat will prove 
which of us is right.” 

There was scorn in her glance as she looked at him and threw 
down her racket upon a hall chair. 

“ A week !” she said, bitterly. ‘I should have made it a day / 
Already—though but a few minutes have passed—you have trans- 
gressed once.” 

She cast one last reproachful glance at him, which betrayed the 
fact of her eyes being full of tears, and then left him. 

Although totally unconvinced and inwardly raging against George 
Markham, fear of Sophy’s displeasure had such a hold on Lord Elston, 
that he determined to subdue himself and give her no further cause 
for anger. Whatever happened, whatever she might choose to do, he 
would be blind and deaf to it until this momentous week was at an 
end. Once his, he thought, all would be right. During the evening, 
therefore, he so managed to conduct himself that Miss Charteris, 
outwardly at least, forgave him. 
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The next day brought an influx of visitors for the private theatricals 
impending, and in which Sophy was to beara principal part. Elston, 
having no talent that way, was, of course, shut out from the frequent 
rehearsals that, after the arrival of the last contingent, went on mom- 
ing, noon and night. He certainly objected to the absorption of 
Sophy’s time, but he was still so careful to avoid a second offence, 
that he pretended a deep interest in the play, which secretly wasa 
thing of detestation to him. 

Amongst the actors there was a tall, angular young man, witha 
glowing eye, a Roman nose and a tragic expression. This latter 
was perhaps born of a belief in his own histrionic powers, and the 
opinion of a few friends of his that he was the very image of 
Mr. Irving. He was, at all events, the leading spirit of the theatri- 
cals that just then possessed the guests at Hartley Court. His 
manner was impressive, and he had acquired a trick of taking 
people aside into corners and recesses, behind screens and palms, 
and there whispering to them in a solemn, earnest fashion that pre- 
cluded the idea of frivolity. 

By degrees it became noticeable that it was generally Miss Charteris 
who was drawn by him behind the Japanese screens and branching 
palms. But as the mysterious conferences were presumably about 
the play in which she was to take the principal rdle, and as she 
seemed to bear up wonderfully under the infliction of these repeated 
interviews, no one felt called upon to go to her rescue. Lord Elston 
writhed beneath it all, yet made no sign. For two whole days indeed 
he suffered torments, betraying no temper, and putting in rather 
mechanical smiles in the right places ; but on the third day an event 
occurred that destroyed his newly-formed resolves to endure all 
things, rather than again show himself distrustful of his lady-love. 

On the top of the small hill at the very end of the fruit garden, 
a glass house had been built that was specially dedicated to pelar- 
goniums, It was rather far from the house and, therefore, seldom 
visited by any people staying at Hartley ; but Elston, who was fond of 
this particular flower, strolled up sometimes to look at them, although 
‘it was growing towards the end of July, and their first loveliness was 
almost at an end. It was the Monday following that eventful Thurs- 
day, on which Miss Charteris had put him on his trial, that he went 
up to the pelargonium house to try and while away the time until 
he could hope. again to see Sophy. Ever since these wretched 
amateurs had descended upon the house, she had been conspicuous 
by her absence from eleven to luncheon—studying her part in her 
own room, as Lord Elston fondly, if erroneously, believed. 

At some distance from it, but on a line with the eastern end of 
the glass house, ran a hedge of laurel sufficiently thick to conceal the 
approach of any one coming from that side. Elston, walking leisurely 
towards it, became all at once conscious that a voice—+the voice 
indeed in all the world for him—was sounding somewhere near. He 
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looked through a large hole in the hedge and discovered that Miss 
Charteris was in the house—the door of which was open—and that 
she was not alone! The tragic young man was with her! 

With her? Inadequate explanation! He was on his knees to 
her! 

Elston felt his colour forsake him ; his breath come and go with 
difficulty ; his limbs tremble beneath him—as he took in the fatal 
scene. Yes! There he was, kneeling before her, a whole world of 
despairing love in his eloquent eyes, now more aglow than ever. He 
was holding her hand in both of his in quite a frenzied fashion, and, 
even as Elston gazed, spellbound, he proceeded to devour it with 
kisses ! 

Ah, she! perfidious girl! How did she receive his insolent 
advances? With the withering scorn they deserved? With a gesture 
of hatred and aversion? No! She turned her head coyly to one 
side and permitted him without rebuke to press the lovely hand 
upon which he—Elston—only a minute since had been tenderly 
dwelling, as upon a priceless treasure that yet some day might be his. 
There was a curious expression, too, upon her false face, as though she 
were waiting with a girlish bashfulness for a word from him that 
should decide her fate. 

It came at last. Not one, but many words in a very torrent of 
wild entreaty. 

“ My beloved ! My most adored one! ” cried he, in tones loud and 
clear ; remarkably so indeed—no doubt on account of the intensity of 
his emotion. ‘‘ Do not consign me to despair—and an early grave. 
A single word of hope is all I dare demand. Grant it, eré I perish. 
To-morrow will see me over the border: let me take with me into my 
enforced exile one smile, one blessed assurance that you are not 
aitogether indifferent to me!” 

He waited her reply in apparently breathless suspense. So did 
Elston. Slowly—very slowly, she pressed her handkerchief to her 
averted face. 

“Tf I only dared believe you would be true,” she faltered, very 
distinctly. 

Elston stayed to hear no more. Stricken, crushed by this perfidy, 
in one he had esteemed so highly, he turned his steps backward and 
went blindly down the path by which he had ascended—to his doom. 
He scarce knew whither he went. On and on he walked through the 
shady garden, until at last he came to a high stone wall—only recog- 
nising that, indeed, when his nose came nearly in contact with it. He 
could not go through it and it was impossible to climb it, so perforce 
he pulled himself up and began to retrace his steps. This he did, 
still in a blind fury of rage and grief, that burst.into open flame as a 
turn in a path brought him suddenly face to face with Sophy. 

She was coming towards him and was singing—actually simging— 
in a blithe, sweet, careless way, a new ballad that had taken her fancy of 
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late. With one hand she was holding up her gown—in the other was 
a big red rose that she was swinging lightly to and fro. She looked 
like one who was without a care in the world—or a regret—ora 
remorse. One could see her dainty feet in their Parisian shoes and 
hear the click-clack of the high heels, as she tripped down the little 
hilly pathway. She seemed indeed at the moment the very incarna- 
tion of all sweetness and light. When she saw Elston she stopped 
singing and smiled instead. 

“You here! And at this hour!” cried she. “Traitor! Haye 
you found me out then?” Such hardihood! Such effrontery. 

“Yes, And in time,” returned he, standing still and gazing at her 
with concentrated wrath on his pale face. Then his anger burst all 
bounds. ‘ How do you dare to speak to me?” he said in a low but 
terrible tone. Miss Charteris drew back. 

“What on earth has happened? Are you mad?” she said. 

‘Sane rather—a¢ /ast, This morning I was mad indeed. Then, 
I believed in you. Now ” He threw out his hand with a 
gesture that would have done credit to the tragic young man himself, 
“ Now—Z know all,” 

It seems to be a good deal,” remarked Miss Charteris composedly, 
though her face had lost its colour. “It is also evidently of much 
interest. May I hear it?” 

“This persistent deception is unworthy—nay, rather, worthy of you,” 
cried he, bitterly. ‘ Learn then that just now I saw you and—and 
that mountebank in the glass house above.” 

“‘T don’t know any mountebank. I am therefore more at sea than 
ever.” As she said this in her iciest tones, his lordship regarded her 
with undisguised disdain. 

‘You know one at all events,” he said. “His name is Pelham.” 
Then his rage broke forth again. ‘TI tell you I saw him on his knees 
to you—swearing, protesting, how he loved you; whilst you—you— 
listened to him, you encouraged him. I did not wait for the end, 
but your manner left me no doubt that you accepted him.” 

Miss Charteris struggled with herself for a moment and then 
burst out laughing. There was a good deal of irrepressible amuse 
ment in this laughter, but there was more anger. 

“TI see,” she said. ‘And so you think you surprised Captain 
Pelham making love to me? Now listen ” she dropped her rose, 
and drawing a little paper volume from her pocket, opened it with 
much deliberation at a certain page, and began to read out aloud: 

“My beloved! My most adored one! Do not consign me to 
despair ” and so on to the end of what he had heard behind the 
laurel hedge. As she proceeded, his face changed. First it grew 
blank, then crimson. Then a wild hope sprang into it that had to 
do battle with a great shame. When Miss Charteris had finished to 
the last word, she paused, folded the play with irritating precision, 
and returned it to her pocket. 
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* You have done me and Captain Pelham much honour,” she said, 
coolly. ‘“ It is certain that in your eyes at least, we shall pass muster 
as very tolerable actors.” She swept by him as she spoke and went 
on her way to the gate beyond, cruelly unconcerned in manner. 
She even. took up and continued the song she had been singing, from 
the very part where she had broken off. She was in no wise 
disconcerted or put out. This indifference was terrible. 

He hurried after her and caught her up just under the hanging 
ivy of the gateway. 

“One word,” he entreated, miserably. ‘You gave me three 
chances. You remember that?” 

“Yes. I also remember that two of them are at an end.” 

“Oh, no. That first one, it has not been proved unreasonable.” 

“T told you not to depend too much on that. On Thursday next 
you shall sce that objectionable letter.” She would barely look at 
him, and his heart sank. If she could show him that letter, there 
must indeed have been nothing in it to justify his jealousy! Still 
there was one more chance left him. He took courage. 

“You blame me,” he said, in a low voice. “But you might 
know that if I did not love you as I do, you would not have to 
blame me. I pray you to remember that.” 

She made him no answer to this, beyond a swift glance he found 
it difficult to translate ; and a moment later she had passed through 
the little ivied gate into the flower-garden beyond, and he had not 
then the courage to follow her. 

He stayed behind, therefore, and upbraided himself fiercely. He 
took himself to task in a shower of genuine abuse. He absented him- 
self from luncheon ; and at dinner it took him quite a little time to 
make up his mind about even glancing at her when he found her on 
his other side. He did manage it, however, and looked so long, that 
she was at length obliged to notice him. After that, touched perhaps 
by the unhappiness of his eyes, she softened towards him, and to his 
intense surprise and gratitude was considerably kinder than he deserved. 

The next day went smoothly, without a single hitch; and if at 
eleven o’clock he winced inwardly as he thought of the two who 
were then in all probability amongst the pelargoniums, he was very 
careful not to betray it. He was happier, too, in spite of all this 
than he had been for some time. “Miss Charteris towards evening 
grew very nearly her old sweet self again. Nay, more than that. It 
seemed to Elston that she was softer, tenderer in her manner to 
him than she had ever been before; that her eyes rested on his 
with a more lingering regard; and once, when he unexpectedly 
turned his glance in her direction, he caught her looking at him, and 
surprised the vivid blush with which she turned aside. 

His hopes rose high, and he came downstairs next morning, Wed- 
nesday, happy in the knowledge that only one more day lay between 
him and the fulfilment of his fondest desire. Certainly that third sin 
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should not find him out, for the simple reason that he would nog 
commit it. He would be calm, circumspect. It was, indeed, im- 
possible that he should ever feel jealousy about her again. 

It was perhaps a little shock to him to find George Markham at 
breakfast when he got down. He had arrived by an early train, and 
as Elston entered the room, was just saying ‘“‘ How d’ye do” to Miss 
Charteris. She was a girl who spoke very distinctly, and Elston 
could hear what she was saying. She was smiling in very friendly 
wise at Markham, though her manner was suspiciously reproachful. 

“T thought you were never coming,” she said. ‘ How you put 
it off from day to day. And when you new why I wanted you.” 
After that, she and Markham entered into, and were apparently lost in, 
an engrossing discussion that lasted until breakfast, a rather prolonged 
meal at Hartley, was at an end. 

Lord Elston could not forget that once this man had been 
Sophy’s avowed lover. He had, indeed, according to all accounts, 
been her devoted slave. He looked uncommonly like a slave still 
—following her about and giving himself up to her, as it were, for 
the entire morning. Pelham, in spite of his expression and tragic 
powers, was nowhere. Markham monopolised her all through, 
getting her to show him the new fish-pond and tennis court and 
otherwise making himself specially disagreeable. 

Miss Charteris, however, did not seem to find him disagreeable at 
all. She seemed, on the whole, very glad to be with him. She intro- 
duced him to Elston with quite a little flow of pleasure in her 
manner, and said ecstatically that it was “very nice to see two old 
friends of hers with each other.” This was putting Markham in 
the same category with himself—when surely Ae, Elston, was more 
than a friend. 

Feeling rather disconsolate after luncheon, he broke away from 
one or two of the other guests, who wanted him to join them ina 
long drive to some distant abbey, and, lighting a cigarette, wandered 
into one of the conservatories. Sophy, he had discovered, was not 
going to this abbey, neither was Markham—a fact in itself suspicious. 
He was feeling distinctly gloomy as he stepped into the region of 
flowers, and, without giving a thought to their beauty, paced slowly up 
and down. It was at his second turn that his eyes, moodily lowered to 
the ground, fell upon an object that instantly riveted all his attention. 

A letter, wide open, and written in a large, sprawling hand. The 
beginning was at the other side, of course, but what now caught his 


eye was enough. 


‘‘a4 moment sooner. Hurried my best. But those lawyer fellows 
are impossible to move. I will bring the ring, but only hope it isn’t 
too large. It looks enormous. However, as it is my first purchase 
of the kind, you must forgive me if I have erred in any way. Ever, 
dear Sophy, yours, G. Markham.” 
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The writing was so large that he read it from where ne stood. He 
read it unconsciously. His eyes had fallen upon it and, before he 
was aware of it, the sense of the words had entered into his brain. 
What was he to do now! He was a little frightened at the strange 
feeling that took possession of him. It was not rage, or grief, or 
disappointment. It was something far worse than all. He hardly 
realised at first that it was despair. 

“ Lawyers.” He wondered dimly if it were her marriage settlement 
they were so slow about. “His first purchase of the kind.” Very 
natural. It isn’t every day a man buys a wedding-ring. He hadn’t 
a doubt in his mind but that it was a wedding-ring to be placed on 
Sophy’s finger by Markham. 

He was not angry ¢his time. He was only cold and stunned. 
For the first time in all his life he was entirely without hope. He 
wondered in a dull sort of way that he had never until now discovered 
how much Sophy was to him. 

He was still staring at the cruel letter, though with eyes that saw 
not, when Sophy herself entered the conservatory. Of course she 
saw the letter, and instantly stooped to pick it up. 

“T seem to be dropping my possessions all over the place,” she 
said. ‘My Syrian bangle in the garden half an hour a—Good 
gracious! What is the matter zow?” She had caught a glimpse of 
Elston’s face, and it electrified her. Indeed it made a picture 

“Don’t let us go into it, Sophy,” he said, brokenly. ‘“ Why should 
I distress you? It was all my own folly from first to last, I dare say. 
I should have seen—have known a 

“But what?” demanded she, as he paused; he felt indeed un- 
equal to going on, and looked so altogether strange and downhearted 
that Miss Charteris was unnerved. ‘‘ What is it? Tell,” she said. 
He pointed to the letter she still held in her hand. 

“Tf you had only told me,” he cried. ‘Oh, Sophy! was it then 
so great an amusement to you to break my heart! ” 

“To break ” She gazed at him, lost in perplexity. Vaguely 
her eyes wandered to the letter, the word “ ring” caught her eye ; in 
a moment the whole truth flashed upon her. A warm crimson sprang 
to her cheek, and I regret to say she so far forgot herself as to stamp 
her pretty shoe upon the tesselated pavement. 

“You are really maddening /” she cried. “You are beyond 
pardon.” She might, and in all probability would, have said a great 
deal more, had not the sound of an approaching footstep checked her. 
She turned her head to see George Markham. 

“George,” she said, sweetly, with a complete change of tone and 
expression. ‘ Would you mind bringing me that—that little message 
I wrote to you about last Thursday. Bring it Here. Lady Hartley 
has it, I think. Get it from her.” 

“Oh, the ring,” said Mr. Markham ; and he went back again the 
way he had come, whistling idly. Miss Charteris, in his absence, 
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employed herself thrumming in a rather vicious manner upon the 
pane nearest to her. She did not look at Elston, who was deadly 
silent, with an awful growing fear full upon him that he had been for 
the third, and fatal time, mistaken ! 

Presently Markham returned and laid something in her hand, 

“‘T had a battle royal to get it,” he said, laughing. “It appears 
baby lives by it alone. It is a huge success, Lady Hartley says, 
‘an you love her, don’t keep it long.’” 

Still laughing, he lounged away, through the outer door, down the 
steps and into the garden. When he was quite gone, Sophy ad- 
vanced on Lord Elston. She then opened her pretty pink palm and 
held it out to him. A curious object lay on it. 

“There is ¢he ring /” she said, in a voice untranslatable. 

It was a terrible thing. A hateful wormy sort of thing, made ot 
gutta-percha ; but if hideous, at least innocent—innocent, no doubt, 
because hideous. It was black and soft and bendable, and _ big 
enough to fit a giant’s thumb. Elston gazed at it as if fascinated, 
and at last, in spite of the pride that would have held him silent, was 
constrained to speak. 

** What is it?” 

“‘ Baby’s teething-ring,” returned she, slowly. When she had 
proved to him his guilt, she did not try to leave him, but stood erect, 
her beautiful figure drawn up to its fullest height, a strange gravity 
upon her beautiful lips. 

“ This is the third time,” she said, at last, in a low tone, as though 
speaking to herself. He started violently. Noticing this, she let her 
eyes rest more fully on him and went on slowly, “‘ Your probation, my 
Lord, is at an end.” 

“So is my life,” said he. 

* As for that first chance—that letter of mine—you shall see it 
now, as I promised.” 

“Oh! no, no,” he said, entreating her by a gesture not to go into 
that. “I understand. I submit. Iam surely unfortunate enough.” 

She hesitated for a moment and then said: 

“You remember our compact ? ” 

“ And all it means tome. Have I not told youso? Spare me, | 
beseech you, what you can.” 

“‘ This is the final throw and you have lost.” 

“ Everything ?” 

‘‘ All is over, then, between us ?” 

"ani" 

She made a little impetuous movement, and he, interpreting it, 
moved to the door and flung it wide for her to pass through. With 
her would go all his hopes, his desires. Nothing would remain save 
that saddest of all things, memory. 

He stood, his eyes downcast, waiting for her to go. He felt 
numbed, stupid; but presently it dd dawn upon him that it was 
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strange she should keep him so long in attendance on her. Whilst 
he thus mused, a voice, soft, sweet, unsteady, fell upon his ears, 

“ Arthur!” it said. 

He let the door go and looked at her. She had covered her face 
with her hands and was crying quietly but bitterly. In a second she 
was in his arms. 

“ My darling! my darling!” whispered he. ‘“ Has it hurt you so 
much? Has it so grieved you? Oh, Sophy, do not cry like that! 
In time you will forget all this and—me.” 

“ Ah ! that is just it,” sobbed Miss Charteris, indignantly ; “I can’t 
forget you. And to think you would have let me go /or ever, without 
another word—another glance—oh, I would not have delieved it of 

ou!” 
a Sophy, do you know what you are saying? After a//, is there a 
chance for me?” 

He was very pale as he looked at her. 

“Yes, a fourth,” said she, smiling through her tears. “ And then— 
oh, no,” she cried, nervously, ‘‘ we won’t have any more trials ; I hate 
them. But—but you zwéd// try to be good now, won’t you?” 

“JT don’t think I shall ever offend you again, Sophy; I don’t, 
indeed.” 

“ Very well,” said she. ‘‘ That is a promise, mind ; and now I must 
run away and give back this ring to Lady Hartley.” 

“Ah! talking of rings,” said he, a little awkwardly ; “‘ there—there 
is something I want to say to you. On Thursday last I was so sure 
I should not fall into disgrace that I telegraphed to town, and,” 
fumbling in his pocket, “got you this. You will wear it now, 
Sophy ?” 

“ This” was a very exquisite ring, altogether different from that 
horrid black thing which had wrought such mischief. 

“Oh! how lovely!” cried Miss Charteris, who was not above 
raptures where diamonds were concerned. ‘Oh, Arthur, shank you !” 

He slipped it on her finger—+she finger—and she regarded it with 
most satisfactory delight. 

“It is I who should thank you,” said he, tenderly, “‘ for deigning to 
accept it. But—but if I were to thank a person, Sophy, I should do 
it more warmly than you.” 

She cast a little, swift, shy glance at him and blusked crimson. She 
hesitated, then moved a step nearer to him, and lifted her face slightly. 
It was their first kiss, but not their last. 

























UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHor oF ‘* THROUGH 
Hoivanp,” &c. 


HERE came a day when we said 
a last good-bye to Stockholm and 
turned our faces towards our be- 
loved Norway. We felt almost as 
those who are going home. 

The train left in the evening, and the 
railway company did nothing to add to the 
comfort of the night journey. The very 
suggestion of sleeping-cars irritated them. 
Nevertheless, “the day waiteth for the 
night.” Morning broke and the sun rose, 
One began to revive. Buffets here and 
there were open; steaming coffee, of a 
quality found only in Norway, chased away 
the vapours of depression. 

Presently a change came over the face 
of Nature. We breathed Norway air, and 

were happy. Mountains uprose, hills and valleys 
laughed and sang, rivers and torrents frothed and 
foamed. We had left the tame and commonplace, 
and passed into the majestic and stupendous. It 
was exhilarating as a draught of wine. Yet we all 
see and feel things from our own point of view, 
and these influences were less apparent to E., who 
was returning to work: close reading by day and 
more wasting of the midnight oil. But before that 
hour sounded, we had still many days of delight in 
the near future. 

Christiania at last. One never returns to it without feeling that it 
is wonderfully favoured. When the old kings removed their capital 
from Bergen they did well. 

Yet Bergen itself is hardly less favoured, and at a first glance is 
more picturesque. The hills rise about it with greater effect. Red- 
roofed houses, standing out in vivid contrast with the green hill 
slopes, arrest the eye and take captive all one’s artistic fancy. The 
harbour running up into the town, under the hill shadows, is always 
full of life and animation. The quaint old castle, with its white- 
washed walls, looks on with grave silence ; the silence and apathy 
of age, the melancholy of a dead and gone existence in the midst 
of a surrounding life that is ever fresh and young and abundant. 
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The interest of Christiania is more diffused, and lies in its 
neighbourhood, its drives and water excursions. From the heights 
of Frognerszeter you seem to command the world. 

Christiania lies sleeping in the sunshine. The waters of lake 
and fjord are beautiful as a dream, calm as a mirror. They divide 
into two wide channels, one of which, leading to the sea, conducts 
you, sadly enough when your time comes, to the shores of old 
England. If you could find it in your heart to be unpatriotic, you 
would exclaim with Ole Vig: 


“‘Gamle Norge, 
Med Klippe borge, 
Mig huer bedst.” 


The surrounding country seems boundless as the sea. 

The view closes with far-off mountains, mingling with cloudland. 
The snow mountains of Thelemarken can be traced—the Gausta-fjeld 
in the distance, the highest summit towering peak-like above all 
others, and seldom free from mist. 

A little to the north are the mountains of Valders, that beautiful 
and romantic district of Norway, which remains in our memory as a 
vision. A dream of wonderful roads lying amidst hills and valleys, 
of innumerable small waterfalls enlivening the hill-sides and helping 
to swell the rush and roar of river torrents. 

A dream of pine forests and the smell of the fir cones, and the 
delicious lights and shadows of a sunny summer’s day. 

A dream of a race with time and a dark night’s drive, through 
dense woods peopled with imaginary assassins: a glorious moon round 
as a shield that rose above the woods and the hills, and flooded our 
path with silvery light and ghostly shadows: an evening star, large 
as a small moon, that hung suspended in the dark blue ether, 
beautiful as no star we had ever seen. 

A dream—more dream-like than all—of a beautiful maiden who 
moved softly, whose voice was music and whose smile was heaven. 
Who took compassion upon us in the dead of night, and made us 
coffee, looking as romantic and ethereal as a Senta ready for Sacrifice. 
Then sent us on our way by a steadfast gaze from those pure eyes, 
when—who knows ?—we might have counted the world well lost for 
their sake. Such things have been. And this dream was all a living 
reality. Eight years have passed since then, and many a visit to old 
Norway, but its impression is vivid as the events of yesterday. 

We had again come to Christiania in this Year of Grace 1885, but 
not to remain there. The capital was powerless to detain us when 
the beauties of the country were ours to revel in. On this occasion 
the object of our desires was the Rjukenfos, one of the great water- 
falls of Norway. 

We left Christiania early one morning. Our first day’s stage would 
end at Kongsberg. The railway district is beautiful from first to last. 
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The train moves on into the interior amidst one of the fairest and 
most fertile spots of Norway, which, as a rule, delights in the wild, 
the grand and the rugged, rather than the soft and cultivated. 

We approached Drammen, one of Norway’s most strikingly situated 
towns. ‘The fjord spread wide its surface. 

The train rumbled over the railway bridge spanning the waters of 
Drammen. Beyond them was a plain bounded by hills. Upon the 
fjord were barges laden with timber—the great trade of the neigh- 
bourhood. Most of it is bound for England and Holland. 

Not long since, strolling down the harbour side, between Great 
Yarmouth and Gorleston we came upon a huge pile of this timber, 
bearing the Drammen mark. A Norwegian bark at anchor, having 
discharged her cargo, was ready to depart again. We longed to 
board her and make friends with her crew: strong, fresh-looking 
Norwegians. But we had no language in common. . It is said that a 
hundred years hence we shall so have advanced and developed as to 
be able to communicate thought one to another without speech. 
That time has not yet come, and we have to make the best of our 
limited capacities. 

On the instant this vessel and pile of timber brought back all the 
old, well-loved, unfading picture. At once we were at Drammen. in 
spirit, gazing upon the calm wide waters of the fjord, with all their 
sky reflections. ‘Timber-laden barges and vessels, large enough to 
brave the perils of the sea, moved to and fro. 

All this we saw to-day, not in spirit but in fact, as the train glided 
on to the station. The town is flourishing and given up to commerce. 
Innumerable saw-mills deliciously scented the air with pine wood and 
fir cones. Everywhere may be heard the swish of the steel making 
its way through the timber. 

At Kongsberg we found the landlord of the Hotel Victoria: an 
old acquaintance, for this was by no means our first visit to the old 
town. He was still, as we had always found him, one of the most 
attentive hosts in Norway, and his house one of the best arranged in or 
out of Christiania. We were at once greeted with a pleasant surprise, 
in itself a welcome. The utmost resources of the hotel were from 
that moment at our disposal. 

Our host had come to meet a Frenchman, who afterwards proved 
himself, if so strong an expression may be permitted, an unmitigated 
nuisance. He was perfectly irrepressible, with an amount of conceit 
and self-satisfaction that nothing could approach. He followed in 
your footsteps and fastened himself upon you with the persistency 
of a familiar. He never ceased talking for half a minute during the 
day, and we wondered if he went on talking in his sleep at night. 

Perhaps the most objectionable thing about him was his voice. 
Pitched in shrill tones, it knew no softness or modulation, but wher- 
ever he happened to be, in a room or in the open air, it might at 
all times have been heard above the noise of rushing waters. Head 
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and ears ached, nerves thrilled and vibrated ; one felt that this must 
certainly end in suicide or murder. Finally, he was in the habit of 
doing the rudest things in the coollest manner, and begging your 
pardon in the politest possible way. 

We knew him again ina moment. We had met him the previous 
year at Penmaenmawr, had spent part of an evening with him in the 
drawing-room at the hotel. His time and attention had then been 
given to two pretty girls, with whom he was carrying on a heavy 
flirtation after the manner of his class. Every other word had 
been praise of himself, and all his efforts were directed into drawing 
compliments from them. In this he did not succeed, whilst the 
girls, enjoying the opportunity, constantly mystified him, and occasion- 
ally paid him a compliment which could be taken in a very opposite 
sense. 

“My dears,” said the mother, after he had left the room, “ you 
were rather hard upon the man. He is ridiculously conceited, but 
you must remember that he is a Frenchman, and has the faults of 
his nation.” 

Here we mentally differed from the speaker, not without authority; 
for amongst the sons of France, land of our home and birth, we 
have found some of the best and worthiest of companions, most 
enduring of friendships. The Frenchman under discussion was not 
a true type of his nation. 

“It was irresistible,” laughed one of the pretty girls, in the most 
good-natured way possible. ‘Though he spoke English so well, he 
never once saw that we were only making fun of him.” 

He had left early the next morning, and here, in this narrow 
world, we had met again in Kongsberg. He was good enough to 
inform us that our face haunted and puzzled him, and we allowed it 
to do so without bringing back North Wales to his memory. 

At Kongsberg we had done with the railway. The rest of our 
journey would be by carriole, with the exception of the passage down 
the Tinesjo, in the little steamer. The excursion would take three 
days, and at Kongsberg it was necessary to hire carrioles for Tinoset, 
on the borders of the lake, a drive of ten hours from Kongsberg. 
At Tinoset they would await our return on the third day. 

The landlord of the Victoria Hotel arranged everything very com- 
fortably. Luckily a carriole will only hold one person, or the French- 
man, also bound for the Rjukenfos, would have fastened himself upon 
us. As it was, he proved a great hindrance on the road ; until getting 
down to examine the construction of a bridge, we finally outstripped 
him and kept ahead of him as far as Bolkesjé, where one stopped for 
lunch and to rest the horses. 

It was necessary to leave Kongsberg very early in the morning, in 
order to catch the steamer from Tinoset, and we were on the road 
whilst the day was yet grey. Alas, it was very grey, and at times showers 
came down with a force that staggered our little horses and almost: 
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overturned our carrioles. But we had a capital skydsgut. The man 
was altogether an exception to his class and drove so fast that we 
reached Tinoset a full hour before the usual time. 

There are several ways of reaching Tinoset. By Bolkesjo is the 
nearest and most picturesque. By Hitterdal you pass through much 
that is wild and rugged in Thelemarken, including one of the oldest 

wooden churches and greatest curiosities in Norway. This we had 
already seen on previous occasions, and to-day chose the road via 
Bolkesjo. 

The Frenchman comfortably settled that we should all return via 
Hitterdal. He had not seen the church and district. We had, but 
he considered the privilege of accompanying him sufficient to repay 
us for the extra two hours’ journey. We said nothing, but perhaps 
thought and planned the more. 

So we started in the grey morning. Under ordinary circumstances, 
with blue sky and sunshine, it would have been a very delightful 
drive. Even in spite of clouds and occasional showers that seemed 
the beginning of another deluge, it was more than pleasant. The 
little horses were strong and willing, and thought nothing of the ten 
hours’ work before them. E. and I had one skydsgut between us. 

The drive was a long one, with only one stage on the road: Bol- 
kesjo. The road lay amidst mountains near and far off; chains of 
hills in every direction. There were great plains about us, and a 
running river, and frequent forests. Here and there we passed a 
farm-house, surrounded by a cherry orchard, but these were few and 
far between. Asa rule, for mile after mile, no house or tenement 
was to be seen. 

We entered dense forests and climbed steep hills, which the horses 
took bravely. In the intervals of sunshine the rain-drops on the 
trees sparkled like diamonds, and shadows fell athwart our path, the 
scent of the pines came out, and the air blew fresh and invigorating. 

So well did our post-boy urge on the horses that we reached 
Bolkesjo long before the appointed time; yet they were as fresh 
and frisky as when we had left Kongsberg. At Bolkesjo we were 
supposed to halt two hours. There was every inducement to do so. 
The inn or station was quite civilised, and we had it to ourselves. 

But the great charm of Bolkesjé is its view. From the station 
you look down upon one of the most wonderful valleys in Europe. 
Here you are about 1,300 feet above the level of the sea, and gazing 
into the valley is almost like gazing into another world. Every 








description of scenery is here, from the wild and majestic to the soft 
and sleeping. Two lakes repose here, one much below the level 
of the other. The mountains of Thelemarken, some of the wildest 
in Norway, are everywhere visible, surrounding the plain. Chains 
divide as if to let you out into the world, and their valleys and passes 
are enlivened by rushing waters. 


There are few views in Norway to surpass this, perhaps even to 
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equal it. During part of our stay the sun was good enough to come 
out, and the clouds flying across the sky threw sweeping shadows 
upon the landscape. They rolled over the plain and over the 
mountain sides, and lost themselves in the world beyond. 

When our time was up and everyone had sufficiently rested, we 
. Started again on our journey. The Frenchman once more contrived 
to take the lead, and we gave him five minutes’ start. We saw him 
far away down the long winding road and thought we had placed 
leagues between us. Not at all. 

Just outside Bolkesjo, we came to a quaint old Thelemarken house, 
Our skydsgut intimated that it was worth inspecting. The owner, 
substantial and smiling, stood in his doorway and seemed to second 
the proposition. We got down and entered, and the old man bid us 
welcome in true hospitable fashion. The skydsgut informed us after- 
wards that he: was quite rich, and allowed his little house to be 
seen out of pure philanthropy. Its old-fashioned furniture, old plates 
and corner cupboards, and old windows would have delighted an 
artist and made a splendid picture. The old man was delighted at 
our admiration, and we were giving a parting ecstasy, when a shrill 
voice made itself heard in the doorway, and a shadow turned light 
to darkness. - “Ah ha!” it shrieked ; ‘I thought there was some- 
thing to be seen here. I saw you get down, and turned back.” 

But :our: inspection was over and his had only begun. © So we 
mounted, took the lead and kept it for ever after. We had been at 
Tinoset quite three-quarters of an hour when the Frenchman came 
carrioling up ‘the road, the picture of anything but amiability. “I 
never caught you up,” he shouted, as soon as he saw us on the 
upper balcony, where we were taking coffee. ‘I could not get my 
horse to go. >. How did ‘you manage?” 

We had reached Tinoset long before our time. The station was 
close to the lake, and the small boat was now getting up steam 
at the landing-stage. It was supposed to start at six o’clock. The 
inn was full of people. Every room seemed crowded. It is un- 
reasonable to resent such a state of things, as if it were a personal 
injury, and yet one does so invariably. Certainly here, and this even- 
ing, it was especially uncomfortable. 

As the day went on, the weather had not improved. The clouds 
had lowered and rain was more frequent. An icy wind blew off the 
lake. We shivered’ at the prospect before us—two hours and more 
on that boat, without a cabin, with only an awning overhead, the 
wind and the rain beating down fiercely between the mountains, no 
protection but thin mackintoshes already wet through. It was nota 
cheerful look-out. This was seeking pleasure under difficulties. 

It took a great deal of coffee this time to chase away the vapours 
of depression, but they yielded at last. Bright ideas began to flow. 

We laid siege to the womenkind of the station, and bribed them 
to lend us plaids. One of them brought her best Sunday shawl 
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wrapped up in thin paper and lavender. She took it out, looked at 
it affectionately, and finally handed it to us with a sigh and a smile. 

* Do you think you will spoil it?” she said, looking at the skies 
that just then were weeping again. 

We faithfully promised to restore its value fourfold if we did so, 
It was a true act of generosity and heroism. Of faith also in human 
nature, for we departed and were not compelled to return that way. 
Nor did she do it in the hope of gain, for when we did return she 
took back her plaid and ran off laughing, without waiting for any 
reward for her goodness. But we caught her up and paid our debt, 
though the obligation was not to be cancelled. 

The boat started at last with a small crowd on board. But for 
our borrowed plumes—or plaids—we should probably have died of 
cold : indirectly, if not at once. The lake is long and narrow. The 
mountains rise abruptly on either hand. The rain beat down upon 
our awning, and the wind found out the weak joints in our armour. 
It was impossible to pretend to enjoy the journey, or to raise ecstasies 
at deep waters and frowning hills. We only longed for the end. 

Our destination was Strand, at the other end of the lake. We 
devoutly hoped it was a large station, with plenty of house-room and 
an abundant larder. This crowd on board was only a portion of 
what we should have to encounter. 

The shades of evening deepened, and with chattering teeth but 
thankful hearts, we landed at Strand. It was evidently a lovely 
spot, but we had no place for raptures to-night ; they would keep till 
morning. 

There was the usual Norwegian stampede. Everyone rushed and 
scrambled and tried to be first at the inn. It was only a few yards 
from the landing-stage. We took things leisurely, and, on reaching 
the inn, quietly went upstairs. 

Down below, the Babel was unearthly. Everyone talked at once, 
and everyone wanted the very same thing at the very same moment. 
To do most of them justice, they did not care how they were lodged 
for the night ; any number in the smallest amount of space. We 
knew our danger in this respect, came across a handmaiden and 
despatched her for the landlady. Up she came, breathless and be- 
wildered, but so obliging that in two minutes she was ready to per- 
form sacrifices for us. 

We had found out a capital room with three beds in it. Possession 
is nine points of the law, and we offered to pay for the third bed, 
provided it was not occupied. ‘I am driven to my wits’ ends,” said 
the landlady ; “ but if you want the room you shall have it, and I 
should not think of charging you for the empty bed. The others 
must manage how they can; they drive me wild with their noise and 
impatience.” 

At this moment up came the Frenchman, noisiest of all. He 
looked round. ‘Three beds,” said he. “The very thing. This 
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will do for us,” to the landlady. ‘TI have not the slightest objection 
to sharing your room,” he added, turning to us. 

Endurance has its limits. We quietly assured him that we had an 
objection, and that our room was not to be shared by anyone. He 
was silent from sheer astonishment. We profited by the occasion, 
locked the door and went off with the key. We found before long 
that the landlord had a second house a hundred yards off, with any 
number of beds, every one of them unoccupied. This crowding 
into rooms was nothing but the favourite Norwegian system of cram- 
ming people together. ‘To the empty house the Frenchman betook 
himself later on, and he had by far the best of it. He was free of 
the whole place and, if it pleased him, could make night hideous 
with noises without disturbing the world. 

Dinner—or supper—that night was a Barmecide’s feast. Every- 
one was locked out of the dining-room, to begin with. The adjoin- 
ing room was small and crowded. One could hardly move or breathe, 
whilst the Babel never ceased. Wandering round by a mysterious 
passage we came across the landlady, who smuggled us into the 
empty dining-room. Here we had comparative rest and repose, 
though the outside roar came through the doorway, and impatient 
hands kept knocking to know when supper would be ready. Not 
the slightest attention was paid to these anxious inquirers by the 
bustling hostess and her handmaidens. 

But presently a Philistine found out the back way to the dining- 
room, entered, glared at us, unlocked the door, and the crowd 
tushed in péle-méle. In bounced the hostess, frantic and furious. 
“If you don’t every one of you go out,” she cried, “ not one atom of 
supper shall you see to-night. Do you think that I am going to be 
defied like this in my own house? Out with you, every one!” 

“Then why do you let in the Englishmen?” cried the discon- 
tented author of the mischief, pointing to us, who were quietly deep 
in our books. 

“You let the Englishmen alone,” retorted our delightful hostess. 
“T am mistress in this house, and if I choose to have them here, 
what is that to you? They are not in my way and they are out of 
yours. And now, away with you!” 

Upon this there was a general exit. The door was once more 
locked, and to make assurance doubly sure, the key was taken out. 
Our hostess, all smiles, turned to us. ‘Pay no attention to them,” 
she said, “and my rage is all put on;-but ifI didn’t treat them 
all in this way—half of them are nothing but noisy students—I should 
hever see the end of my work.” 

There was peace again for half an hour. Then the floodgates were 
opened and the tide flowed in. Alas, it was almost all that did flow 
in, very weak tea excepted. The dishes were nothing but grilled 
bones, and what there was the noisy students seized upon without 
ceremony. We made out as well as we could with dry bread, but 
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even of this there was a scarcity. It is no mere figure of speech to 
say that we both left the table more hungry than we had sat down. 

About ten o’clock the landlord lighted a lantern and escorted the 
Frenchman to the “ dependence.” In the largeness of our hearts and 
the happiness of our deliverance, we accompanied him. For once he 
was rather silent. He felt that he had been circumvented. 

Behold us a procession of four, Diogenes leading with his lantern, 
which cast the faintest glimmer in all the surrounding darkness. 
That darkness was almost appalling. Hills were about us on all 
sides, great black masses, cold and ponderous. The waters of. the 
lake on our left were equally dark, silent and mysterious : equally cold. 
Our little night walk filled us with a weird and creepy sensation. We 
felt very far out of the world; we were so to all intents and purposes ; 
visions of a comfortable inn in Christiania and a well-spread table 
haunted us. But at last we got rid of our Familiar. 

The “dependence” swallowed him up, and we saw him no more 
that night. But we heard him. There was the glimmer of a candle 
in his room; he threw wide the window and the light behind him 
cast a great elongated Mephistophelian shadow upon the hill side. 
And he screamed out with demoniacal shout : 

“ Malbrouke s’en va-t-en guerre ! ” 

To which he put an impromptu refrain which sounded like ‘‘ Vogue 
la Galére!” And he beat a frenzied dance upon the boards : a per- 
fect sailors’ hornpipe or devils’ tattoo. It might have been delirium 
produced by weak tea upon nerves insufficiently nourished, but we 
put it down to rage, 

The next morning rose bright and glorious. Clouds, mists, and 
cold winds had all departed. We were in the midst of summer and 
paradise. Not exactly a Garden of Eden, full of flowering shrubs and 
tich luxuriance, but everything that was grand and wild and sublime. 
It is difficult not to multiply adjectives when speaking of these 
charmed spots of earth. 

We were on the borders of the lake. Mountains towered on all 
sides, rising precipitously out of the water. Many of them were 
clothed with dark pine forests up to their very summits. Here and: 
there portions were cleared and cultivated, and small farms had estab- 
lished themselves. High up, one could see small cattle grazing, 
and still higher, probably, there were small mountain saeters. <A 
boat moored on the borders of the lake was the only means of 
communication with the outer world. -Haymakers on the slopes, 
three or four of them just in one spot, were raking and gathering. 
What an ideal existence, if existence it can be called. Who would 
not renounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked world for such 
Arcadian bowers, where the shadows cast by the sun alone mark the 
passing hours, and the seasons are known by their fruits ? 

The waters of the lake were calm and sparkling. The little 
steamer was at the landing-stage, preparing to depart. A repast was 
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going on in the inn, another Barmecide’s feast. All yesterday’s 
visitors to the Rjukenfos were going through the imaginary process 
of breaking their fast. The noisy element abounded, and was a 
reality. These were all returning into the world, as we should return 
to-morrow. 

The space at the back of the inn was full of carrioles and stolkjaers, 
and small, country-made, clumsy barouches. Each had its driver, 
and there was a Babel and a cracking of whips, and a general scene 
of excitement and expectation, that was rather exhilarating than other- 
wise. We secured our particular fancy in the way of conveyance, and 
felt comfortable in our minds. We dwelt in a fools’ paradise. 

Going for a little walk down the lake side to digest our imaginary 
breakfast, when we returned most of the assemblage, visitors and 
vehicles, had started on their way. Ours was in readiness, and we 
sank below freezing point as we saw the irrepressible Frenchman 
seated on the box by the driver. We felt that we were in for it. 

“There were hardly enough carriages for all,” he shouted out, 
impishly. ‘I knew you would be too pleased to give me a seat.” 

What a glorious drive it was. Few drives equal it in all Norway. 
It would take between two and three hours to reach Brue, the 
ascent leading to the waterfall. The magnificent region of the 
Gausta-fjeld surrounded us, rising 6,000 feet. On our left was the 
river. Its torrent increased as the valley narrowed. Gradually 
ascending, we looked into far-off romantic depths, where rushed and 
roared the torrent. 

In one part, where the valley was still wide, and the stream had 
lost its intensity, the water was spanned by a rustic bridge. A mill 
had established itself on a number of small islands round which the 
river swirled. Men were busily at work, loose timbers were thrown 
about. Mingling with the noise of the water, came the sound and 
laughter and song of the men at their labour. And they worked with 
a will. No idleness here, and no want and poverty, though possibly 
no wealth. It was their lot and their inheritance, in every sense of 
the word, to work until the evening, and to rest from their labours 
only when the strong hands were folded once for all. 

Narrower grew the valley, more wild and rugged and beautiful ; 
deeper the precipice, lower the river, more rushing the torrent. We 
crossed a small bridge and reached the end of our drive, not of our 
pilgrimage. 

We now had to ascend a rugged mountain path for about half an 
hour, which twisted and twirled and wound about, under the hill 
shadows. It was a wonderfully romantic walk. At last, where the 
mountains almost embraced, we came to an inn. An inn far out of 
the world and far above it, yet containing every reasonable accom- 
modation, even to a table d’héte. This was a very commonplace 
announcement in the midst of such romantic scenery. It was exceed- 
ingly welcome, nevertheless, after our feasts of imagination at Strand, 
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Even here we could not see the waterfall, though it might be very 
distinctly heard. It was as a sound of many waters, of rushing 
mighty waters. A narrow pathway from the house, on the mountain 
side, a turn to the left, and suddenly the waterfall in all its grandeur 
and magnificence burst upon the sight. An immense circle of rock, 
a great amphitheatre of stone; its extent so vast that a bird flying 
across the space seemed lost for ever. A torrent of water, foaming, 
seething, falling with terrific impetuosity a distance of over eight 
hundred feet. Falling with such force that the spray ascended in 
clouds, and the end of the fall and the bottom of this great amphi- 
theatre of stone were never visible. 

The roar was deafening. The scene was stupendous in its 
majesty and grandeur. We were on a level with the top of the fall, 
and this was our only regret. To get to the bottom and gaze upwards 
was impossible. About half way down was the most we could ac- 
complish. Great ledges of rock, like platforms, stood out at different 
points and distances, and on these we stood, thinking each view finer 
and more splendid than the last, gazing into unseen depths with 
a shudder. The very birds flying across the abyss gave one an 
inexplicable thrill. A horrible feeling of the necessity of attempting 
to do likewise took possession of us. ‘To hear a word spoken without 
shouting into each other’s ears was impossible. 

A mighty mass of water ever falling, falling, falling, white and foam- 
ing. And ever ascending was the drifting spray, that spread and dis- 
persed like a cloud in the air. ‘The mountains almost closed in, like 
great perpendicular walls of rock. ‘The only passage for the waters 
was a narrow gully, twisting about like a snake. The water rushed 
and dashed, boiling and frothing over stones and boulders in its head- 
long journey to the far-off lake. We had followed its course upwards 
this morning ; traced it backwards as it were; from the calmness of 
age, where it fell into the TinesjO above Strand, to its hurrying, im- 
petuous, passionate youth in this mountain pass. 

We seemed to be at the end of the world; and for most people 
there is no going beyond. The road leading into the ruder districts 
of Thelemarken is a small path or ledge at the side of this precipice 
of wall: a few inches of rock for the feet and an inch or so of rock 
for the hands to hold. This you have to scale for many yards, 
your body literally suspended over the yawning chasm. One false step, 
a failure of the nerves, a slip of the grasp, and all would be over. 

We had come for the fall and spent ail our spare time gazing upon 
the unrivalled picture. On the whole, we thought it the most re- 
markable of all the great falls. . The body of water of the Voringfos 
was greater, but this fall was more beautiful and majestic, its sur- 
roundings were more romantic, its effect was more thrilling. On the 
other hand, the Skjegedalsfos was more ethereal and graceful, but 
the body of water was smaller, the amphitheatre of rocks far less 
grand, the approach to it less imposing. 
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Here you came suddenly upon the full blaze and burst of the 
whole scene, from its most striking and startling standpoint. At 
the first gaze the mind, bewildered, refuses to take in such an over- 
whelming assemblage of rock and falling water, such an immense cir- 
cular abyss ; for this great chasm and yawning depth, into which the 
torrent for ever rushed and roared, was the most remarkable feature 
in a scene where every detail was on a grand and stupendous scale. 

But we had to leave it presently for a prosier occupation. E., 
dreamy and romantic though he was, had no intention of missing the 
midday meal. We had scarcely broken our fast in the early morning ; 
and if, as Mrs. Glass said to Jeanie Deans, “There is ill talking be- 
tween a full body and a fasting,” the evil is only increased where the 
fasting is on both sides. 

So we departed, and found quite a sumptuous repast; far more than 
one could have expected in this remote mountain ‘pass, 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Strand was altogether eclipsed ; we should 
have said redeemed, but there remained still an evening and a morn- 
ing meal to make out in the little inn overshadowing the lake. 

And presently the time came to return. We went down the path 
winding amidst the mountains. Far below yawned the bed of the 
pass, through which the water rushed and raved. At the appointed 
place we found our conveyance in waiting, and the various drivers 
in a state of excitement. Whilst we were reveiling above in the 
wonders of Nature, a small tragedy had been going on down here. 
One of the little horses had been suddenly seized with a mysterious 
illness, and died. ‘There was mourning and lamenting amidst the 
drivers, who are fond of their little animals. ' Another had been found 
to take its place. These gaps are quickly filled up, not only in the 
world of quadrupeds. ‘ One morn I missed him at the accustomed 
hill.” It is a short record, and the world rolls on as before. 

We returned through :all the splendid valley, only the lovelier for 
being: better known. Back between these magnificent mountain 
ranges ; beside waters that gradually grew broader and calmer as the 
valley expanded. 

So it came to pass that we once more found ourselves safe and 
sound at Strand. The obliging hostess was our friend as ever; in 
some mysterious way we had won her heart and good will, and her 
“good man ” was quite as ready to be civil. It is true they could 
not make bricks without straw ;.and it’s ill going to a scanty larder to 
feed a multitude ; but we made a merit of necessity and took the will 
for the deed. Wecan all be very virtuous when there is no alternative 
before us. ‘As an old friend is wont to say when finishing a sump- 
tuous repast with a bit of dry bread: “ My wants are few and they 
are easily satisfied.” ‘There is a Pecksniffian ring about the voice, 
but the twinkle in the eye contradicts the hypocrisy of the sentiment. 
Mr. Pecksniff’s eyes never twinkled. 

The next morning we left Strand with a heavy heart. Far rather 
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would we have gone back again up that matchless valley to the 
Rjukenfos. One day devoted to these glories was as nothing: un- 
satisfactory as the glimpse of Paradise must have been to the Peri 
without its gates. 

Not that Strand was all Paradise. The Barmecide feasts were 
trying ; the noise and the scramble we did our best to keep out of 
affected one’s serenity. On these occasions the ordinary rules of 
politeness are too often ignored ; it is everyone for himself ; sauve-qui- 
peut. Those who have scruples and cannot so easily adopt the rule, 
come off far down in the race. Unless, like ourselves in this in- 
stance, they fall in with a discriminating hostess who takes them 
under her ample wing. 

The weather had changed again, the skies wept for our departure. 
But it was morning instead of night, and more tolerable. Neverthe- 
less, we looked forward with a certain amount of misgiving to the 
ordeal before us, if the rain continued. That ten hours’ drive from 
Tinoset to Kongsberg was no light undertaking. And by way of 
Hitterdal—the Frenchman’s proposed route—it would be twelve or 
thirteen hours. 

The small steamer started with her freight of passengers. We all 
knew each other by this time, at any rate by sight. There was a 
more kindly spirit abroad. They realized that though “ the Eng- 
lishmen ” had been admitted to the sanctum of the dining-room, all 
had shared alike in the feast of dishes. In fact, the Englishmen 
had come off decidedly second best. 

A great many of them were country schoolmasters and mistresses ; 
a small excursion from different parts of Norway. ‘There was just 
the difference amongst them that nature delights in, who never 
makes her sons and daughters after one pattern. 

They were all homely, some were rough, educated, but not polished ;. 
no doubt most were kindly at heart; and a few in themselves were 
very nice. One face haunts me still above all others. A tall, 
well-made man of about twenty-five, with dreamy, melancholy eyes 
and an expression which seemed to say that the race for life wasa 
little too much for him. He was one of the exceptions who spoke 
softly and moved quietly and never put himself forward. He knew a 
good deal of English and French, and conversed well in both. 

The lake was gloomy, but the passage down was interesting. It 
did not always rain, and we were tolerably sheltered. The lake is 
about thirty miles long, and not more than three miles broad at its 
widest. The mountains were desolate, but there is a grandeur in all 
mountains. Here and there the slopes had been cultivated into 
small farms, but they were few and far between. Our little boat ruffled 
the smooth surface of the lake and left a long wave behind her. 

Tinoset at last, and the crowded station: more crowded and 
s rambling than any station we ever entered in Norway. It was 
b idly situated, too; smothered by the hill side, and, in such weather, 
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damp and dark and gloomy. There was no order in the place. The 
women folk rushed about distracted, each head and pair of hands 
having enough work for a dozen. Everyone got somebody else’s 
order, but as nine out of ten asked for coffee, it did not much matter. 

Soon after we departed. Somehow or other we had missed the 
Frenchman. In spite of the weather he kept to his Hitterdal pro- 
gramme. We had never intended to take it, but returned as we had 
come, by way of Bolkesjo. Nothing could be finer than its scenery, 
and we were well acquainted with Hitterdal. 

But the finest scenery would be lost upon one to-day. Clouds 
gathered, rain came down with a vengeance, roads were sloughs of 
despond. We went on and on, up and down steep hills, falling into 
ruts and falling out of them ; passing through forests, under trees that 
wept. We almost wept ourselves. Under sunshine and blue skies 
this drive would have yielded nothing but delight. 

At Bolkesjo we found another small crowd, where we had expected 
solitude. We were just in time for dinner, and sat down at least 
twenty to table. It was humble fare, but sufficient. All the splendid 
view was veiled, the mountains were lost in cloud. 

We stayed about an hour and a-half, and then pushed on. The 
weather grew worse, but we entered Kongsberg in comparative calm. 

We had been comfortably settled, had dined, were feeling at peace 
with all the world, had been sheltered at the hotel for considerably 
over two hours: when our irrepressible Frenchman drove into the 
yard. His astonishment at seeing us was worth witnessing. 

“‘T thought you were behind me,” he cried, when speech came to 
him. ‘I could not make it out, and believed something had 
happened to you on the road.” 

“And you never turned back to see ?” 

“ Ah!” with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘“ Par un temps pareil, que 
voulez vous?” But he was of those who would not have turned 
back in the sunniest weather. 

He certainly looked an object of misery. The vulgar simile of a 
drowned rat exactly expressed his condition. Two hours ago, prob- 
ably ours had not been much better, but that was all in the past. 
But he was very much put out at our having stolen a march upon 
him, and did not easily forgive us. This affected neither our happi- 
ness nor our repose. 

If anything, indeed, haunted those slumbers, it was the roar of 
mighty cataracts, the vision of a grand waterfall, of yawning chasms, 
amphitheatres of rock no hand of man could have raised ; of rushing 
torrents, and rapid rivers ; the sound of many waters, never silent in 
this land of the North. 

And when we left Kongsberg next morning, the sound yet rang in 
our ears, and the influence followed us. And it follows us still, 
though not many days later we had passed away from the sunny 
atmosphere and all the unfading charm of these Northern Skies. 





MRS. FITZGERALD'S NIECE. 
By JEANIE GwyNNE BETTANY. 
i. 


3 D° put your sewing down, Essie, and give poor Horatio a stool. 
Think how hard he has worked all day.” 

The young gentleman alluded to was one of those attractive 
specimens of humanity in whom fine limbs and fine figures are 
combined with an equal faculty for absorbing attention. He looked 
up indolently as his sister, not without a touch of pique, pushed a 
footstool under his highly-polished boots. 

** And now you're comfortable, Horatio,” said the first speaker, who 
was his mother, “I wish you would try and listen a little. I was 
telling you about Alice. I became convinced that she was secretly 
meeting a gentleman in her walks; and so this morning I quite 
made up my mind to have it out with her. I reminded her that she 
owed something to me for having brought her up, and defied her to 
deny that the person she had chosen was thoroughly unsuitable— 
which you know must be so, Horatio; or else why this secrecy ?” 

“‘ And what did she say?” asked Horatio, indolently. 

“Tam grieved to say she behaved very ill, and refused both to 
disclose who the young man was or to give him up.” 

“ And what did you do?” said Horatio, languidly. 

**T requested her to leave my house at once,” replied his mother. 

“The deuce you did!” said Horatio, rising abruptly, to the 
imminent danger of a Maltese kitten seated near his footstool. 

‘Of course,” said the lady with dignity. ‘And, Horatio, I wish 
you wouldn’t use such expressions.” 

The handsome young fellow who had risen quitted the room without 
apology, and his mother and sister looked at the door some minutes 
after it had shut behind him. Then the lady turned her eyes upon 
her daughter and observed : 

‘That poor boy is so dreadfully tired. He works too hard, I am 
sure. You see, he couldn’t even listen to a little family gossip. Poor 
fellow! I shall dismiss the cook if he has to wait for his dinner any 
more. He wants it badly enough, when he has been working so hard 
all day, and has had that nasty smell of turpentine about him, too. 
Horatio detests turpentine.” 

The young girl addressed looked a little irritated, and went on with 
er sewing with a slightly contemptuous curl of her upper lip that was 
nt lost upon her mother. 

“ T hope this will be a lesson to you, Essie, for no daughter of min, 
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shall disgrace me. You’ve been always so absurdly fond of Alice, I 
am not quite easy about you. If you had only Horatio’s strength of 
character !” 

“T am tired of hearing about Horatio,” said the girl, a little 
impatiently ; “‘and of his dislike of turpentine and such things. He 
chose to be an artist ; and if he had gone to sea, as he once said he 
would, he would have had a smell of tar instead. Besides which, 
there’s always Rimmel.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me,” said the mother. ‘I must see to his scent- 
flasks. He has scarcely any White Rose left.” 

**T don’t think Horatio liked Alice’s going,” resumed Essie. 

“No; he’s very tender-hearted,” said his mother. 

The girl smiled : and later in the evening, when her brother had 
come in, brought up the subject of Alice with a wee bit of malice on 
her much-enduring little countenance. 

**T wonder where Alice will sleep to-night ?” she observed. 

‘Oh, of course she can always go to her Aunt Martha’s. But she 
has gone to Ais relations, no doubt,” said the mother. “ And pretty 
relations I expect they are,” she added, with asperity : “‘ for she frankly 
owned to me that he was idle, and had no position, nor immediate 
prospect of anything.” 

“Qh, she did,” said Horatio. 

* And I dare say he drinks, and all that sort of thing,” went on 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, who had a tendency to “ pile it up,” as Horatio had 
termed it, whichever side of a question she took. ‘‘ When I asked 
her why she did not give him up if he were all she said, she replied 
‘because she loved him.’ ” 

‘“‘ She said that, did she ?” said Horatio. ‘She must be a foolish 
girl.” 

“T don’t think I ever saw anyone so ungrateful.” 

“Nor I,” said Horatio. 

‘** Now don’t make game,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald; “there’s no joke 
in it.” 

“Certainly not,” said Horatio, calmly. 

“You're sorry she’s gone, aren’t you?” said Essie, glancing 
mischievously his way. 

“ Yes,” said her brother.’ ‘I wanted to paint her for my Academy 
picture.” 

“ Tf that’s all, dear Horatio, don’t trouble, for there are plenty of 
models to be had quite as pretty as Alice.” 

“Not with her brown eyes.” 

“The vicar’s daughter has lovely brown eyes,” said the mother. 

“ Not with Alice’s silky hair,” went on the artist. 

“ Well, now, Essie’s hair is good enough for anything,” said Mrs. 
Fitzgerald ; “and artists don’t take everything from one model. But 
if you are so bent on having her, I dare say you could get her to sit 
to you. You could pay her, and she has so little money of her own 
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she might be glad. She certainly could not afford to throw up her 
home as she did.” 

“‘T thought you turned her out,” said Horatio. 

** No, she turned herself out by not conforming to my will.” 

“‘T hope Horatio’s Academy picture won’t wait till he can get Alice 
on such terms,” said Essie. 

“‘ My dear Essie,” returned her mother, with disapproval, “whatever 
Horatio wants he will probably get ; and, when he chooses to exhibit, 
he’ll probably exhibit. Moreover, as all your Aunt Caroline’s money 
is to come to him, it’s quite unnecessary for him to destroy his health 
in competing with those who have to earn their bread.” 

“‘T mean to learn to earn my living,” said Essie, a little defiantly. 
But then she had the advantage of being the unfavoured child of 
the family. 

To Mrs. Fitzgerald’s astonishment, Horatio took a little special 
notice of his sister on this evening; stroked her head instead of the 
Maltese kitten, and played with a curl of her hair instead of his own 
moustache. ‘This proved too much for the mother, who grudged the 
smallest attention her idol bestowed upon other than herself, and Essie 
was speedily reminded of the lateness of the hour, and was dismissed 
to bed. 

“*She’s a great trial,” said her mother, addressing her firstborn. 

‘*‘She’s a little brick,” observed Horatio, in an undertone, that 
caught only his sister’s ear as she left the room. 


II. 


“Tr will be such a pleasant surprise to Horatio, won’t it, Essie?” said 
- Mrs. Fitzgerald, as she shivered on a staircase-landing in spite of her 
sealskin wraps. 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Essie. ‘‘ And what a long time he 
is opening the door.” 

“That’s just one of your answers, Essie,” responded her mother, 
disapprovingly; “ attributing to your brother want of proper sentiments. 
I dare say he is painting in a bit of grand inspiration and can’t leave 
it fora moment. And, I assure you—though you are jealous of him 
and won’t allow him any merits: when he was born with genius and you 
with commonplace faculties, which was not your fault, and therefore 
nothing for you to be angry about—that. Leighton will be nowhere 
when Horatio does come out.” 

“TI wish he would come out; I’m tired of waiting here,” said 
Essie, and she gave a few sharp raps on the door. 

“ How thoughtless of you, Essie,” said her mother, “to startle him 
in that way. He'll have to paint out something through that, I know.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any harm if he painted out the whole picture,” 
retorted Essie, who was getting a little cross. “ I don’t think he paints 
at all well; so now it’s out.” 

“You are too young to have opinions,” said her mother, severely. 
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“1 don’t know how you can make such a remark after the splendid 
portrait Horatio made of your Aunt Caroline.” 

“ The nose was too long,” said Essie, her eyes bright with mischief; 
“the hair was the wrong colour, and Aunt Caroline didn’t like it.” 

“Was that Horatio’s fault?” asked the mother, sharply. “You 
know very well how he told us that the first day she sat to him 
her hair was black, and he painted it in black; at the next sitting it 
was brown, and he thought he had made a mistake and corrected it ; 
but at a third sitting she had altogether forgotten to dye her hair, and 
there it was, grey enough. So Horatio painted it in grey and left it, 
which served her right. If she had been my sister she should never 
have used hair-dyes, and so I often told your poor papa when he 
was alive. And as to the nose being long, that is true to life, and what 
more do you want ?” 

“T think I will run down stairs and ask if Horatio is here,” said 
Essie, whose enthusiasm for genius didn’t go quite the length of 
waiting on a draughty landing till inspiration should be over and the 
genius condescend to open the door. 

She soon tripped up the stairs and told her mother, with an 
amused countenance, that Horatio hadn’t been near the studio for 
three weeks. 

“Then he is engaged in some other artist’s studio,” said Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, complacently, “‘ and is going to astonish us all. Oh, that 
his poor papa had lived to see it!” And she went home in a happier 
frame of mind than ever about that boy of hers. 


III, 


NEARLY a year had passed, and Mrs. Fitzgerald had two open letters 
before her on the table. Her face was quite white with vexation, and 
Essie’s flushed with suppressed laughter. 

“T never met with such insolence,” the elder lady exclaimed, 
pointing to one of the letters. ‘ To marry at once in direct opposition 
to my wishes was bad enough ; but to call her child after my boy, and 
ask me to be godmother to it, is really too audacious. Probably the 
child is to have its father’s name as well as my boy’s, and that is sure 
to be Joseph or something quite as commonplace.—Horatio Joseph ! 
it’s quite too absurd! And perhaps Alice thinks I shall give the child 
something handsome, for her lazy husband is sure to have a cramped 
income. But Alice makes a mistake ; I can forgive, but I cannot forget. 
However,” she went on, taking up the other letter, “your Aunt 
Caroline is dead, so Horatio comes into the property. We will all 
go abroad, away from Horatio Joseph and all of them.” 

“ But his name may not be Joseph at all,” said Essie, showing a 
tow of little white teeth between her rosy lips. 

“Perhaps you know all about it, Essie,” replied her mother, with a 
look of keen penetration. ‘You have never given a proper confidence 
to your mother ; and if you’ve been keeping up a secret communication 
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with Alice, which I more than suspect, I do hope you have not dis. 
graced yourself so far as to speak to her husband.” 

“There could be no disgrace in my speaking to her or her 
husband,” said Essie, boldly. ‘ Alice was the best and kindest friend 
I ever had.” 

“Then you have been to see her; I read it in your face; andI 
know where Alice lives.” 

** At Aunt Martha’s or at his relations ?” inquired Essie. 

‘She lives at Ward’s Cottage ; the housemaid told me so, and I 
silenced her at once. I have allowed no one to speak to me of Alice 
after the way she left me. I shall go to Ward’s Cottage and tell her 
what I think of her letter, and I shall find out if you have been 
there. Horatio would never befriend one who had insulted his 
mother. I wish his sister were like him. And, Essie, you ought to 
ke ashamed to be laughing like that, and your aunt lying dead !” 

Mrs, Fitzgerald, having quickly habited herself, made her way 
towards the cottage referred to, and, having knocked at the door, was 
confronted by an old woman in a frilled cap, in whom she recognised 
an occupant of a free seat in the parish church for a number of years. 

** Will you tell my niece I am here,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald, icily. 

‘Yes, my lady,” said the old woman, who so addressed all the 
distinguished feminines of the congregation. 

As Mrs. Fitzgerald waited a moment in the little passage, she 
thought she heard a masculine voice within the little sitting-room, and 
mentally resolved to ignore this unknown husband. However, when 
a moment later she was introduced into the pretty room, with its 
soft white curtains and tasteful arrangements, where her niece sat in 
a pink gown with a glad look in her eyes, she was literally speechless 
at seeing no other than her own Horatio holding the baby. The 
old woman gave her a chair only just in time ; she collapsed into it 
rather than sat down, and looked in a dazed way at her idol. 

‘You see, mother,” began the idol, “ I was the one Alice was en- 
gaged to, and we kept it secret for good reasons of our own; but 
when you turned her out of doors, why, of course, I married her. 
What else could I do?” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald nearly choked at the words. Then she had 
actually thrown the girl into his arms ; and he, with his genius, might 
have married at least a peer’s daughter, which would have compen- 
sated her for her own obscure origin, which was always a galling fact 
in her consciousness. Her cross was greater than she could bear. 
But she had yet to learn the full measure of her misfortunes. 

Essie had entered unperceived and was kissing the baby in her 
brother’s arms with more energy than that delicate morsel of humanity 
cared about. She had been unable to forego the gratification of 
seeing this avalanche fall upon her mother. Mrs, Fitzgerald was too 
much shocked by this unexpected revelation to notice Essie in any 
way. 
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“And so the money has gone out of the family,” she observed, 
dolefully ; for it was clear her boy was gone from her. 

“Tt would have done, but for my marriage,” said Horatio ; 5 
Aunt Caroline, so a letter informs us, has left everything to Alice, 
having never forgiven me for painting her hair grey in the portrait. 
And she was right about the painting being badly done—Alice has 
brought me to my senses. I can’t paint at all; and lately I have been 
doing some work for Sir William Holland, and am to become his 
private secretary. And a good thing too, for he won’t let me be idle ;” 
and, as he finished this little speech, he glanced admiringly at his 
pretty wife. 

“ Good-bye, Horatio,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald, tragically, rising and 
extending her hand. 

“Don’t go like that, mother,” said her son, as kindly as he could. 
“Come and make friends with Alice, and let us be right all round. 
I am sure she was a good girl to you while she lived with us.” 

“Yes, she was always a good girl,” admitted Mrs. Fitzgerald, un- 
consciously influenced by Aunt Caroline’s will. ‘Let bygones be 
bygones, Alice, if you like,” she added, going up and kissing her 
niece: to the great delight of Essie, who had to exercise violent self- 
control to avoid laughing outright at the turn things were taking. 

“We have all lived happily together once, Alice,” went on her 
Aunt, “and why shouldn’t we again ?” 

“Why, indeed?” answered Alice, who was too happy herself to 
wish to be hard on anyone. 

And certainly Mrs. Fitzgerald was wise in her generation, for she 
had dipped dangerously deep into the fortune her husband had left 
her to gratify the extravagant tastes of her boy—looking forward, as 
she had done, with certainty to his coming into Aunt Caroline’s 
money. 





WEATHERBOUND; 
OR, WHAT I HEARD AT THE BEAR. 





E were seated before the fire 

in the comfortable parlour of 

The Black Bear in K. » 2 small 

town on the Welsh Borders, where I 

was staying a few days on legal busi- 

ness. By “we,” I mean myself and 

another gentleman who had come in 

during the morning, and who was to 
me till that time a stranger. 

He had come with the intention of 
proceeding further, but the weather 
had suddenly become stormy and 
compelled him to stay the night. 
Early in the morning snow had 
begun to fall; and by the afternoon 
the streets were covered to the depth 

of some five inches where there were no drifts, and, in places 
exposed to the wind, to almost as many feet. The approaches to 
The Black Bear, in spite of the strenuous exertions of the ostler and 
stable helps, incited thereto by bribes of hot ale, could with difficulty 
be kept passable; and The Black Bear himself, on his pedestal 
above the porch, sadly belied his title, and looked a very good 
representation of his congener of the Arctic regions. 

My chance companion was an elderly gentleman of some sixty 
years of age, pleasant and intelligent in appearance, with an old-fash- 
ioned dignity and courtesy of manner which at once commanded 
respect. As during my stay at The Bear I had seen no one to 
speak to but the landlord and attendants, I welcomed the coming of 
this guest as a godsend. When dinner-time drew near, we agreed to 
take that meal together, and, by the time it was over, a stranger, 
hearing us talk, might have supposed we were old acquaintances. 

I found that his name was Jervis, of the firm, as he told me, of 
Urlin Brothers and Jervis, of Crutched Friars, Wine Merchants, and 
that he was down here on business connected with the house. He 
was affable and courteous to a degree, but subject, I observed, to 
occasional fits of abstraction, from which, when addressed, he would 
rise as it were with a start ; and occasionally his eyes would wander 
and fix themselves upon objects of such common interest that you 
could not help wondering what he saw in them deserving of such 
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minute and apparently rapt attention. I am persuaded now that he 
never on such occasions saw them. 

Of course our conversation turned chiefly on subjects of general 
interest, and, as might be expected, occasionally upon the weather. 

I noticed, however, that this topic he, as far as possible, avoided; 
and when, after dinner, going to the window and for a moment draw- 
ing back the curtain, I remarked that I thought I had never seen so 
heavy a snow, at least in the time, my friend (for so I may now call 
him) received the remark with a kind of shudder, and said, as it were, 
deprecatingly : 

“True, I dare say, sir; but it is not a pleasant subject to talk 
about—to me, at least.” He finished with a repetition of the shudder 
I had observed, and drew his chair towards the fire. 

Thinking that he had in his mind the physical discomforts and 
inconveniences attendant on a snow-storm, I was proceeding to say 
that these were certainly detestable, when he checked me with : 

“ Ah, sir, it was not that I was thinking about, though they are 
bad enough; but to me it is the associations, sir, the associations 
they bring with them.” 

For a moment I was silent. I could not guess what he meant. 
The “associations” of a snow-storm, apart from the drawbacks in 
question, were to me pleasant enough ; they brought to mind visions 
of snow-balling, cosy Christmas gatherings in country places, stories of 
Alpine adventure, and such like, which invested them with something of 
poetry and romance. I therefore hazarded the safe remark that nearly 
all our pleasure, or the contrary, in any object depended upon this 
same association, and I presumed that snow-storms in his mind were 
connected with events the recollections of which were not agreeable. 

“That is too true, sir,” he replied ; “and, therefore, with your per- 
mission, we will change the subject.” 

We did so; but, to my surprise, a short time afterwards, he re- 
turned to it of his own accord, saying : 

“Tt is a singular thing that I should find myself here again under 
such circumstances. The last time I visited this country was in a 
storm like this, and before that it was in just such a storm ” 

Here he stopped, and went off into one of the reveries I have 
spoken of; adding, as if speaking to himself: “‘ There must be some 
fatality about it.” 

He remained in this reverie for the space of several minutes, with 
the tips of his fingers placed together, and his eyes gazing intently 
into the fire. Suddenly rousing himself, as it were with a new reso- 
lution, he said : 

“Sir, would you like to hear my story ? Perhaps, after all, it would 
do me good to tell it. Sometimes it does, when I can find a listener 
who will receive it—I will not say with belief, for that is hardly to be 
expected, the circumstances are so extraordinary—but with some 
attention and sympathy.” 
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I hastened to assure him that he could not do me a greater favour 
than by relating the circumstances which seemed to have left so last- 
ing an impression on him. 

Mr. Jervis, after another long gaze into the fire, and without moving 
from his position, then proceeded to relate the story, of which the 
following is the sum and substance. 


It is now some thirty years ago that the event occurred which this 
day’s storm has brought specially to my remembrance. I say specially, 
because the recollection of it is never altogether absent. It visits me 
both in my waking and sleeping dreams ; at all times, indeed, when 
the mind is not wholly absorbed in important matters of business. 

I was then a traveller in the firm in which I am now a partner. 
My beat, as we called it, lay principally in the Southern and Eastern 
counties, but I had a brother-traveller named Marlow—Charles Mar- 
low—to whom was assigned the Midlands, whence he made occasional 
journeys into Wales and the Welsh borders. 

Marlow was my particular friend. Whenever we were off duty 
and could meet in London, we saw as much of each other as possible, 
and we hardly ever failed to arrange our rounds so as to be at home 
at Christmas and eat our dinner on that day together. A kinder, 
heartier, nobler fellow than Marlow never lived. He was liked by 
all, and respected by the firm, who would have trusted him with 
their last farthing. 

It was his duty, as mine, to make several journeys a year, taking 
fresh orders, chiefly from private customers and the best class of inn- 
keepers, and receiving payments for accounts due. Cheques were 
not so common in those days as now, and we were usually paid in 
cash or notes, which we transmitted through certain banks, or brought 
with us and accounted for on our return to headquarters. In this 
way, we were often the bearers of large sums. 

It was in 1838 that I parted with Marlow, as he started on his last 
journey for the year. He was in good health and spirits, and ex- 
pressed his intention of being back with me, as usual, at Christmas. 
In fact, the last words he spoke, as he mounted the coach before 
the “Bull and Mouth” in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, at parting were: 
“ Good-bye, old friend, keep a place for me on Christmas-day.” I 
replied that he need not say that, pressed his hand, and watched the 
coach out of sight. 

Shortly afterwards I went upon my own round, from which I 
returned, as usual, a few days before Christmas. At the office I had 
intelligence of Marlow. He had been heard from in Wales, and was 
expected back every day. I also found a letter from him at my 
house, the burden of which was a repetition of his parting words : 
“ Look out for me at Christmas.” 

We did “look out.” 

Every day I expected to see his cheery face and hear his hearty 
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voice at the office. But day after day passed, and the Eve of 
Christmas arrived, and there was no sign of his coming. The 
partners thought he had been detained by the weather, which had 
suddenly become stormy, and gave little thought to the matter. He 
would turn up, no doubt, they said, in time to settle his accounts 
before the end of the year, and that was enough for them. 

For me, however, it was not enough, and I still kept anxiously on 
the watch for his appearance. I felt sure that nothing but some dire 
misfortune, or the most absolute necessity, would prevent his arriving 
sooner or later. 

Down to the last moment we did not give him up, and when dinner- 
time came on Christmas-day, we postponed the meal as long as 
possible, on the chance even then of his appearance ; and when we 
sat down to table, a chair was placed for him and his place was left 
vacant. 

I was living at Clapham then, with my mother and sister, whose 
eyes, I think, though she said nothing, wandered as often as any 
other’s to the vacant chair. Our party was a small one, consisting, 
besides ourselves, of my brother-in-law, John Fenton, and his wife, my 
elder sister. 

I remember, even at this distance of time, how we lingered over 
our meal, protracting it as long as possible in the hope, to which we 
still clung, that our friend would yet come in before the end of 
it. From the windows of our small dining-room we commanded a 
view over the common, and, as long as it was light, our eyes. would 
glance that way in the faint expectation of seeing his figure in the 
distance. 

At length, the evening closed in and the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room to have a chat by themselves, leaving Fenton and me 
to finish our wine in the firelight. 

There is no hour of the twenty-four, in my opinion, so impressive 
as that which forms, as it were, the border line between day and 
night, partaking of the glory of the one and the softness of the other. 
It is solemn and impressive at all times, but especially and peculiarly 
so, I have always thought, on the great Social Festival, when so many 
memories revive, and when our thoughts are naturally divided 
between the past and the future. It is an hour which I never like 
to shut out or shorten by a single moment at any time, but least of 
all on that day which, proverbially coming but once a year, we would 
fain keep with us as long as possible, 

So Fenton and I sat in the gloaming, drinking our wine—a bottle 
of 1820, a present from the “ firm ”s—and as a poet, not then heard 
of, has since written, ‘revolving many memories.” Sometimes we 
talked, but more often we sat in silence, thinking, I am very sure, 
of the same things. 

And now I come to an incident in my story which I do not ask 
you to believe; which you are at liberty, like others, to attribute to 
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hallucination, to optical delusion, to excited imagination, or any other 
cause you please. I can only relate what I saw and what took place, 
and point to after events to say how far any one or all of the above 
suggestions afford any satisfactory explanation of the mystery. 

It was our custom—a custom common then, and not, I believe, 
uncommon now—on that day to recall with each glass of wine the 
name of some absent friend; and Fenton and I had duly toasted that 
evening all we could remember, when we thought of joining the 
ladies’ party. But there remained just a glass each in the decanter. 
Pouring out these, I said : 

“Fenton, we must find one more toast, and—what do you say? 
—-since we can think of no one else, here’s good old Marlow again, 
How I do wish he was here.” 

I raised the glass to my mouth, and, in so doing, mechanically or 
instinctively, glanced towards the chair which had been left vacant for 
him. At the same moment an exclamation, partly of delight, partly 
of surprise, escaped my lips. What did I see? The chair was no 
longer vacant. There, as plainly as I now see you, sat Charles 
Marlow, his hand on the glass, returning my pledge. I rose and 
shouted : 

“Why, Marlow! How in the world did you manage to come in 
like this, without notice ?” 

I may remark that the idea flashed through my mind that he had 
stolen in unseen in the darkness, with the knowledge and connivance 
of the ladies in the other room. Under this impression and with 
the above exclamation on my lips, I rushed forward to seize him by 
the hand. 

“ Marlow, my boy !” But the words died away on my lips. 
There was no Marlow there. The chair was vacant. 

I rubbed my eyes and appealed to Fenton. 

“Fenton,” I said, “ did you not see him? Charley, I mean.” 

“No,” replied he, “I did not see him; but if you did, he must 
have slipped out. Let us see if he is with the ladies.” 

The ladies had neither seen nor heard him. We searched the 
rooms ; we went to the door and looked out over the common; no 
Marlow was discovered, then or later. 


Christmas passed, and weeks went on and no news came of 
Marlow. 

At last the firm began to be alarmed. Something must have 
happened to him. Letters were despatched to correspondents in the 
place where he was last heard of. From replies to these and other 
sources, it was ascertained that on the afternoon of the 21st December 
he had left the town of R with the intention of reaching this 
place, where we now are, whence in those days a coach ran to join 
the London’ coaches at W: ‘ 

For this purpose he had hired a conveyance. During the day the 
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weather had been cold and lowering. At the moment of his start- 
ing snow began to fall, soon to come down in such abundance that 
some miles along the road the post-boy, who gave this information, 
found it almost impossible to proceed. He contrived, however, to 
reach an inn some ten miles from the place of starting, beyond 
which, in spite of every inducement that could be held out to 
him, he resolutely refused to go. It was, he said, an absolute 
impossibility—no carriage could make its way through such snow, 
especially over the mountain road it would, in this case, have to 
traverse. 

“ Under these circumstances,” said the post-boy, ‘“ Mr. Marlow de- 
clared he would walk. He must reach K. that night, in order to 
catch the coach in the morning. He would leave his heavy things 
behind him and take only a small hand-bag containing some absolute 
necessaries.” 

The post-boy had endeavoured to dissuade him from the attempt, 
and the landlord of the inn had added his remonstrances, but all 
to no purpose. He knew the way, he said, and could get over the 
worst of the road—meaning the mountain pass—before night-fall. 
“So saying,” said the post-boy, “he left us, and we watched him 
along the road, stepping out bravely, in spite of the snow, in which 
he sank to his ancles.” 

This was the last seen or heard, in the flesh at least, of Marlow. 

Of course we made every inquiry. Rewards were offered, the 
country searched, no trouble or expense spared to solve the mystery 
of his disappearance. From the moment spoken of by the post-boy 
all traces of him vanished as completely as if he had been swallowed 
up in the earth, or translated to the skies. 

Of course, there was no lack of speculation as to what had become 
of him; and many ingenious surmises found utterance, not one of 
which, however, was based on the slightest foundation of fact, or 
threw the least real light on the matter. He had lost his way: he 
had been buried in the snow: he had fallen over a precipice—but 
in these cases, why was the body not forthcoming ? 

There were indeed two other hypotheses to which this was no 
answer, but which seemed almost equally improbable. He might 
have met with foul play, or he might have—absconded. 

As regards the first of these, it was urged, who on such a night 
would be likely to be about capable of committing such a crime as 
the supposition implied? Besides, whom had he offended? or what 
enemy had he in that neighbourhood, or, indeed, anywhere? As 
regards the second, though / knew it to be the most impossible of 
all, there was more to be said. 

Marlow, at the time of his disappearance, had, it was known from 
the accounts of our customers, a considerable sum about him. He 
was not arich man. He was not necessarily expected to account for 
the money till the end of the year. Might he not have taken 
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advantage of the opportunity of making off—of finding his way, not 
to: London, but, say, to Liverpool or Bristol, and thence across the 
seas, where in those favourable days for emigrants, the sum at his 
disposal would soon have developed to a fortune? 

The supposition was, I say, to me the most impossible of all, and 
beyond description abhorrent ; but I could not help feeling that to 
others it might not seem so, and this made the situation to me 
intensely painful. 

Years went on, and at length I became a partner in the firm for 
which I travelled. 

I still, however, occasionally “took a round,” now in one district, 
now another, as inclination led me. And so it happened that one 
year—no matter which: it was some time in the “‘ Forties”—I took 
a fancy to go over the ground once taken by Marlow, and to accept 
at the same time an invitation from a friend, an old customer of the 
firm, to stay with him by the way. 

Accordingly, late in the year I started. And, whether by chance or 
by an intention concealed even from myself, I will not say, I found 
myself, on the very day of the year on which my unfortunate friend 
had left it, in the very same place in which we had last heard of him, 

By a still more singular coincidence, if we may call it so, the 
weather threatened to be a repetition of that experienced in his case, 
and, in point of fact, proved so. Nevertheless, I determined, like 
him, on pursuing my way, and by the same route. 

Hiring a strong horse and gig and an experienced driver, I set 
out in the afternoon; and, more fortunate than my predecessor, 
managed to get farther on the road before driving became difficult. 

After passing the inn, however, where my friend was last seen, the 
storm rapidly increased in fury. The wind rose and the road 
became encumbered with drifts which greatly impeded our progress. 
Still, urged by me, the driver persisted ; until, coming to a point in 
the road where it crossed a bridge thrown over the head of a deep 
gorge or dingle, we found it impassable. The winds here collecting, 
as in a funnel, had piled up the flakes into such masses as to almost 
obscure the roadway, and we were brought, just as darkness was 
setting in, to a complete standstill. 

What was to be done? It was as difficult to retreat as to go on 
We determined, therefore, to leave the carriage where it was, and to 
push on on foot, if possible, leading the horse. 

By great exertions we at last forced our way through the drift 
and, by carefully picking our steps, managed to make some progress. 
Still the attaining of our destination (the house of my friend with 
whom I was to stay) that night was, we saw, out of the questicn. 
All we could hope to do was to push on till we came to some house 
or shelter for the night. My guide assured me there was such a 
place at the head of the pass, if we could only reach it—a small 
road-side inn, used, he said, chiefly by drovers and foot travellers, 
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not by such as I, but where on a night like this I might not object 
to put up. 

At that moment I felt as though the rudest backwoodman’s log- 
hut, or the wildest mud-cabin in Connemara would be welcome, if it 
only afforded fire and shelter ; and the very thought of finding these 
at The Crow’s Nest, as my guide called it, lent me fresh vigour to 
push forward. 

At length, rounding a sudden turn in the road, to our intense joy 
we caught a glimpse of a light just before us. We were soon in 
front of the window whence it issued, and, demanding admittance 
at the door, we found ourselves, as my guide had said, in a very 
rough habitation, but which seemed to me a palace. 

We inquired if we could have lodging for the night and were 
answered at once in the affirmative. ‘‘ There was a bedrogm for me, 
and my man could have a shakedown somewhere, they dared say.” 

The innkeeper and his wife seemed decent people, though rough. 
They stirred the turf fire, and got us the best supper they could, 
which we washed down with welcome draughts of warm ale, and 
when my bed was ready I retired to rest. 

The guide had evidently underrated the comforts of the lodging. 
My bedroom was a chamber almost on the ground, approached by a 
passage from the kitchen, and raised two steps only. It seemed a 
recent addition to the house. There was a rude French window at 
the end opposite the bed, opening, as I could just see through the 
darkness, in an enclosure from the hill-side. (The window, I noticed, 
had neither blind nor curtain ; but without stopping to make further 
observations, I as soon as possible got into bed. In less than ten 
minutes I was sound asleep. 

And now I come to the second of those incidents in my story, for 
which, like the first, I will not attempt to account, but leave those 
to explain as they may who bring everything to the test of their own 
experience, or think they have mastered all the mysteries of the 
universe when they have read the last handbook on Natural Philo- 
sophy. I merely state what I saw and what happened before my 
eyes on this occasion. 

I had—sometime, I think, after midnight—got through my first 
sleep, and was turning over in that state of semi-consciousness which 
intervenes between it and renewed slumber, when; chancing to open 
my eyes, I perceived that the room was no longer in darkness. The 
moon had risen, and its light, reflected from the snow, cast a fitful 
gleam into the chamber, sufficient to show the shape of the objects. 

The perception of these brought me to a recollection of where I 
was and completely aroused me. From the immediate objects my 
eyes wandered through the window to the ground outside. It seemed 
an enclosure from the hill and was banked by a grove of trees, 
planted, no doubt, for the sake of shelter. The snow, otherwise 
bright in the moonlight, was flecked here and there with shadows. 
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I lay long contemplating this scene and meditating on the strange 
accident that had brought me to so wild a lodging. 

Suddenly the shadow as of a cloud seemed to flit across the panes, 
and I became conscious of a chillness in the chamber as if a sash had 
opened, Then I became aware of the presence of something ; 
something unsubstantial, indeed, for it presented no obstruction to 
the eye, yet had the power of motion, for it advanced from the 
window into the middle of the room. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, but yet definitely and clearly, it 
condensed, as it were, and took shape. Yes; there in the dim 
moonlight, a few feet from the foot of my bed, stood the figure of a 
man, outlined clearly in the framework of the window. 

As yet, however, I could discern no features—only a distinct, 
though shadowy form. Gradually. the lineaments of the face began 
to develop themselves under a strange light that seemed to grow 
out of them, and was not the light of the moon, but electric or phos- 
phorescent. With eye fascinated, I watched; and there at length, clear 
and distinct, without any possibility of doubt, I recognised both the 
face and figure of Charles Marlow, in the garb which he wore in life. 

I tried to speak, but breath failed me; and so I sat upright in 
amazement. Then he, beckoning me with one hand to follow, began 
to move towards the window. I rose—I could not have refused, even 
if I had desired to do so: which, however, I did not—and obeyed the 
motion. 

Down the room, through the window, out into the moonlight, some 
dozen paces, he passed, I following. 

Suddenly, under the shadow of one of the pines I have spoken of, 
he stopped. Then facing me, and pointing with one of his hands to 
the ground, I saw his figure sink slowly and solemnly into the earth 
and disappear. 

I stood as it were petrified ; for I knew then, by a kind of instinct, 
what the vision meant, and that I had received a revelation from the 
dead. Gradually a feeling of blended pity and anger overcame that 
of fear, and marking carefully the spot, I retreated to my chamber 
and to my bed, where, in spite of all I had seen, I fell again intoa 
troubled sleep which lasted till morning. 

I then arose, and without mentioning anything of the events of the 
night to any one at the inn; and leaving my guide to get back with 
the horse and carriage as well as he could ; I made my way on foot 
to my destination, which I found was not far off. 

My host received me with all the more welcome from my some 
what unexpected appearance. To him, as to an old friend, as well as 
a man of position and authority in the neighbourhood, I lost no time 
in confiding. the secret of which I had become possessed in 80 
extraordinary a manner, in the assurance that I should receive counsel 
and advice and, if need be, assistance. 

He listened with attention, though it was impossible to tell from 
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his manner how much credence he attached to it. When I had 
finished, he’ merely inquired what conclusion I drew from the facts 
related, supposing them to he facts. 

I replied that the conclusion I drew—a conclusion which, in my 
mind, amounted to an absolute certainty—was that my friend had 
in some way come to harm at The Crow’s Nest, and that if search were 
made, proof of it would be found under the shadow of the pine 
where I had seen him disappear. 

“If you believe that,” replied my host, “the search will present not 
much difficulty. The place, as it happens, belongs to me, and I have 
no doubt I can arrange to have it thoroughly explored for your 
satisfaction.” 

It is needless, and it would be painful to enter into the details of the 
arrangements that were decided upon to test the truth of my belief. 
I will only say that they were carried out in such a manner as to 
arouse no suspicion in the minds of any one employed in the business 
as to their real intention. 

The result of them was, it will be sufficient to add, to confirm 
my worst suspicions. There, in the exact spot I had indicated, 
about three feet below ground, lay the body, or what remained of 
it, of my poor friend. I will not stop to describe the horror of the 
discovery, but hurry on to state that, satisfactory proofs of identifi- 
cation existing, the remains were, after the necessary legal and other 
formalities, deposited in sacred ground, where they now rest. 


There could be no doubt that my friend had been the victim of 
a foul murder. But how was it done and who were the perpetrators ? 
So far as public knowledge goes, these points remain to this day 
mysteries. The following facts, however, suggest an explanation, 
which to my mind leaves little to be supplied. 

I learned from my host that at the time of my friend’s disappear- 
ance, The Crow’s Nest was in the occupation of one Owen Owens 
(better known as “Owen o’ The Crow”), who lived there with his 
wife and his son David. Both the place and its occupants were of 
evil repute. The former was the resort and the latter were the 
confidants in a measure of poachers, sheep-stealers; in short of all the 
idle and dissolute of the district. Owens was generally behind with 
his rent and other payments, and some six months after the time I 
spoke of, in order, as was supposed, to escape these debts, he 
suddenly, together with his wife and son, disappeared, and was never 
again heard of. 

It was by these people, I felt and feel convinced, that my friend 
was made away. On the night of his disappearance he had sought 
shelter at the house, as I had done under similar circumstances ; 
and, for the sake, no doubt, of the contents of that bag he carried 
with him, had been killed, and his body deposited where it was— 
I will say so providentially—found. 
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Of this, I repeat, I have no manner of doubt. In fact I am no 
less convinced of it than I am of the certainty that wherever 
the murderers may have fled and wherever they may be, the 
justice of Him who alone saw the deed will follow, even if it has not 
already overtaken them. 


With these solemn words Mr. Jervis finished, and we sat for some 
time in silence. I then turned the conversation to some other 
topic, and shortly afterwards we both retired for the night. In the 
morning, the weather having improved, or rather the roads being 
made more passable, my fellow guest departed and I saw him no more. 


A short time ago, however, I was reminded of him in a remarkable 
manner, and to the occurrence of this incident is due the attempt 
which I have made to record Mr. Jervis’s story in writing. 

I have a friend resident in America who sends me from time to 
time copies of American newspapers. In one of these I came upon a 
paragraph of which the following is the substance : 


“ The Smithville Murder.—On Friday last, the extreme sentence 
of the law was carried into execution on Richard Jackson, store- 
keeper, for the robbery and murder of Ambrose Carter, a travelling 
jeweller, staying in his house, full particulars of which have already 
-appeared in these columns. 

‘The prisoner before his death made a full confession, when some 
remarkable facts were brought to light. His right name, it appears, 
is not Jackson, but David Owens, and he was a native of Wales, 
‘where, in conjunction with his father, now deceased, he perpetrated 
‘some forty years ago a similar crime, on account of which and with 
the money thus acquired he fled the country. The world is thus, by 
the execution of Friday last, rid of a wretch whose hands were 
* steeped in crime.’” 


I confess that on hearing Mr. Jervis’s story I was sufficiently puz- 
zled what to make of it; although I had come at last to regard what 
may be called the supernatural parts of it as the creation of an over- 
sensitive imagination acting upon a very nervous temperament. The 
reading of this paragraph, however, gave a rude shock to this 
conclusion ; andI am now more than ever at a loss to account 
satisfactorily for ‘‘ What I Heard at The Bear.” 
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LOVE’S VENTURES. 


What of the ships that have sailed away ? 
What of the watchers on pier and quay? 
What of the prayers that the women pray, 
Straining their gaze o’er the misty sea ? 
With a throb of hope and an ache of fear, 
And a smile far sadder than any tear! 


Some of the ships have come safely home 
(And faces are bright this’ Christmas-tide !). 

But some still toss on the green-gray foam, 
(And loving hearts go unsatisfied !). 

And some, we know, will return no more, 

Having cast anchor where storms are o’er. 


What of the hopes that for ever grow? 
The snowy hope of the blushing maid? 

The young man’s hopes that so richly glow ? 
The old man’s hope that will scarcely fade? 
Those strange, sweet hopes that still spring again 

From hearts down-trodden by woe or pain? 


Ah, many a hope has taken root, 

And many a hope has burst to flower ; 
But some, we find, have a bitter fruit, 

And some.are fallen in breeze and shower. 
Only hopes folded in God’s good will, 
No wind can buffet, no frost can kill. 


Some homes are lonely this Christmas-tide, 
Some hearts are sad with a secret loss ; 
But God’s hand is wider than seas are wide, 
And Heaven is founded upon a Cross ! 
After life’s gloaming, and Death’s dark night, 
Love’s missing ventures shall come to light ! 


ISABELLA FyviE Mayo. 





THREE ROSES. 
By Joyce DARRELL. 
:. 


| esentutl IVE years ago a young man and a girl stood in a garden 

beneath the shadow of a blossoming lime, and the young man 
had just gathered a rose. He stood awkwardly twirling it in his 
fingers, and longing to ask the girl to keep it until he returned from 
India to claim her as his bride. She pretended not to divine his 
intentions, not being, indeed, quite sure whether she wished him to 
declare them. 

Forty-five years ago in England young ladies wore sandalled shoes, 
white stockings and skimpy skirts; and they piled their hair on the 
top of their heads and braided it smoothly over their ears. 

Forty-five years ago young men wore long coats, rather tight in the 
waist, and swathed their necks in thick black satin stocks. They did 
not yet wear moustaches and they did not smoke. 

People had not yet quite recovered from their first surprise at the 
rapidity of railways, and were still agitated at the sight of a telegram. 
They regarded sunflowers as an ordinary sort of weed, and, except from 
their grandmothers, perhaps, had never heard much of blue china. 
But in their uncultured and prosaic world flowers bloomed as brightly, 
birds sang as sweetly, bees were as murmurous in the lime-blossoms 
as now. And love told the same unchanging tale, so hollow in old 
ears, so musical in young, while lovers were as reckless of their happi- 
ness and as prone to misconceptions in those days as now. 

“Tsn’t it a nice afternoon?” said Miss Carrie Bulstrode, just to 
break the oppressive silence, and she glanced up at the cloudless sky. 

‘Very nice,” murmured Hugh Dormer, while thinking that her 
eyes were as blue as the heavens, and as fair. 

“*So you are really going this evening?” resumed the young lady, 
with a brief sidelong glance at the rose. Did she wish him to give it 
to her? Did she not? 

“Yes. Weare under orders for foreign service. I—I can’t delay,” 
he stammered, chilled a little by her tone, which he thought had 
sounded indifferent ; yet feeling that not to speak now would entail on 
him the blackness of despair. 

“Well, I hope you will soon come back,” said Carrie placidly. 
She was sorry that he was going, yet not quite sure that it was not as 
well It was nice to be made love to on dreamy summer evenings, 
but not quite so nice to be asked to part with your liberty all at once. 
He had drawn a little nearer to her, and his eyes were fixed on the 
pretty down-bent head of his love. 
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“Not so soon,” he said. ‘That is not possible. But if you—if 
I—when I am away, I mean ——-” 

He stopped desperately. Carrie, a little frightened, glanced up at 
him shyly and doubtfully. Fatal glance! He had hardly caught it 
before it was gone—transferred once more to the daisied sward—but 
it completed his discomfiture. 

And, unfortunately, just at this moment there came a burst of 
laughter, a clamour of young voices, a rush of feet—and all Carrie’s 
young brothers and sisters—a goodly tribe—raced up the path 
from the river-side, and burst like so many Red Indians on the 
lawn. 

Hugh threw away the rose, nervously mindful of a dreadful day 
when he had been “ chaffed” unmercifully for bringing one to Carrie. 
Alas! Bobby Bulstrode picked the blossom up, and with fiendish 
glee began derisively waving it about. 

“Poor Carrie! Would she like to have it—would she?” cried 
Bobbie, and he twirled it half-an-inch from his sister’s exasperated face. 

“IT don’t know why you say ‘ Poor Carrie!’” remarked the young 
lady, majestically. ‘‘ The rose is not mine, and I should not wish to 
have it, for it is no beauty.” And thereupon she walked away with 
her head in the air, feeling very indignant with Hugh for making her, 
as she conceived, ridiculous. 

As for him, for five minutes he thought he had received his death 
blow. For he was only twenty-two, poor boy! and very ingenuous 
and ardent ! 

The next moment, however, the recollection of his regiment and 
of those longed-for marching orders came to his aid. He cheered 
up a little, although still quite convinced that happiness and himself 
had bid one another an eternal farewell. 

Night brought counsel and courage. The next day he strode 
again across the fields from his own home to Carrie’s, determined to 
put his fate to the touch: for was not that evening to see him on his 
journey ? 

But the words that he had been rehearsing were never spoken ; 
for on entering Mrs. Bulstrode’s drawing-room he found it tenanted 
not only by Carrie, but also by young Mr. Conway, the son of the 
Squire, and Hugh’s most dreaded rival. 

Mr. Conway, a brilliant, handsome fellow, and the most eligible 
young man of the neighbourhood, had for some time past been paying 
court to Carrie in a tantalizing, on-and-off fashion, and on this par- 
ticular morning he looked more in earnest than usual. Carrie’s 
pretty cheeks were. flushed and her eyes bright with gratified vanity. 
Perhaps, too, with the dawn of a worthier feeling. 

The sight was anguish to Hugh. He stayed a few wretched 
minutes, that felt like hours ; then realizing that Mr. Conway: had 
every intention of outstaying him, he said ‘ Good-bye” to the girl 
of his heart for ever. 
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II. 


Asout a year later a morning dawned that was Carrie’s wedding. 
day. 

She was to be married to Mr. Conway at last, after much opposi- 
tion from his family, and trouble of all sorts, which only made him 
seem better worth the winning. 

This hour of her joy was contemporaneous with much dread and 
danger in that great world where men both do and suffer. Terrible 
news had lately reached England from the East—news of cruel 
massacres, of blackest treachery, and, alas! of some dishonour to 
the British flag at Cabul. 

But gallant men had fought their way to the rescue, and the nation 
drew a little comfort from knowing that some, at least, of the victims 
of Afghan treachery had escaped. 

Among the officers of the relieving force was Hugh Dormer : and 
he had been wounded almost to death. 

With these tidings came others to the effect that he had borne 
himself nobly, and if he survived had nothing to look forward to 
but glory and reward. “If he survived,” said the letter that brought 
the news. Tragic contingency! which wrung every heart that loved 
him, and chilled even Carrie in the midst of all her joy. 

Poor Hugh! She remembered him very tenderly in these days, and 
felt glad, yet sorry, to think that so noble a heart had loved her. He 
was not charming, of course, like Philip Conway ; not so handsome, 
not so clever, nor yet braver : for where was the virtue, Carrie thought, 
of which Phil, the gallant and gay, had not more than his full share? 
Oh! she would be happy! Her life now would be one long dream of 
bliss. With no troubles of her own to think of, she would be able to 
do so much more for other people. She would sympathize with 
everybody in sorrow—help everybody who had need of it—these 
deeds should be the flower and the fruit of her deeply-rooted 
content. 

The wedding went off brilliantly. Congratulations, smiles and 
prayers for her future were showered on the pretty bride. What 
wonder if in that hour of pure and perfect, yet bewildering happiness, 
she forgot poor Hugh, lying wounded in hospital under a burning 
Indian sky ? Yet just as she was preparing to start on her wedding- 
journey, a letter was put into her hand. It was written by one of 
Hugh’s comrades, and at his dictation, at an hour when he thought, 
and everyone thought, that his young life was ebbing away. And it 
contained a message such as any woman might be proud to receive— 
a declaration of love as manly as it was fervent—and a prayer for her 
happiness whatever might be her lot. Tears gushed from Carrie’s 
eyes as she read the touching words. It almost broke her heart to 
think that her reply, word it as she might, could only bring him 
pain. 
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“You must answer it,” she said, turning to her chief bridesmaid, a 
most intimate friend. “I cannot, for what could I find to say? Tell 
him—yes, tell him that I prize his love above everyone’s but Phil’s 
—that I shall think of him always, always as my truest, kindest, 
warmest friend—that every night of my life I shail pray for him that 
his future may be glorious and glad. And Louie, listen: send him this 
rose with my love ; the love of a sister ; and tell him I am sorry I hurt 
his feelings the last day but one that he was here. Say that there is 
no woman whose heart is free but would be proud to own his love. 
He must remember that and forget me.” 

Louie performed the commission faithfully and as tenderly as a 
kind-hearted woman could. Hugh kissed the faded rose when it 
reached him: then hid it away carefully, and manfully tried to bury 
his sorrow also, and even to lay the ghost of it. 


III. 


ONE evening, in the early part of last year, 1885, an elderly lady— 
one of the prettiest old ladies imaginable—was seated at a dance in 
acountry house. Her expression was a little anxious, as she watched 
her favourite granddaughter, the beauty of the evening, being led out 
for the third time by the same young man. 

“A most decided flirtation,” said another old lady, very com- 
fortable and kind-looking, who had crossed the room at the same 
moment, and now sat down next to Mrs. Conway. “A most 
decided flirtation! Don’t you think, Carrie, that you ought to 
interfere with it in the interests of your protégé, young Wodeleigh ?” 

“My dear Louie, has any good ever come of active inter- 
ference in such matters yet? I can but watch and be wary and 
carry the child off before any great harmis done. Who és the young 
man, by the way ?” 

“Ts it possible you do not know? He is that young Dormer 
who distinguished himself the other day in Egypt, and is the grand- 
son of your old adorer.” 

Mrs. Conway made a gesture of surprise. 

“Sir Hugh himself is to be here to-night, I was told,” continued 
Mrs. Bulstrode—for the intimate friendship between the “ Louie” 
and “Carrie ” of bygone days had ended in their becoming sisters-in- 
law. ‘Have you ever seen him, by-the-bye, since that time—what 
ages off it seems—when you nearly broke his heart ?” 

“ Never,” said Mrs. Conway, carelessly and briefly. 

She was an admirable woman, universally respected and looked up 
to, but she had done with sentiment long ago. Some people were 
daring enough to call her a little worldly. Perhaps the reproach was 
not altogether undeserved. At any rate, her life was too busy 
and too full to allow her leisure for tender reminiscences. Love, 
romance—the irridescent dreams of youth—seemed to her very un- 
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important things now compared with social ease and good position 
and honourable influence. She was a Lady Bountiful in her parish, 
and busied herself with useful schemes of many sorts. Her life wag 
upright and blameless. She had known some heavy sorrow: had 
awakened from some illusions: had parted half unconsciously with 
many hopes. But most of these things had gone from her so 
gradually that she had not missed them, perhaps, as much as they 
deserved. 

Her mind was so vigorous that, unlike many elderly people, she 
lived far more’ in the present than in the past. Indeed, she rather 
despised regrets as a mere waste of time, and had never been con- 
scious of rueing one single thing which she had done. 

Grace, her youngest, her fairest, her only unmarried granddaughter, 
was now the chief object of her affection and care. She earnestly 
desired a marriage between her pet and Arthur Wodeleigh, who was 
the best parti of the neighbourhood. Grace unfortunately had not 
hitherto seemed to fancy him much, for, although negatively good 
enough, he had nothing special to recommend him beyond his 
enormous wealth. But she was a gentle, loving young girl, devotedly 
fond of her grandmother, and Mrs. Conway trusted to her own in- 
fluence to make all right in the end. 

Arthur Wodeleigh had proposed: had been rejected by Grace, 
but encouraged by Mrs. Conway, and had gone back to college for 
his final term, determined to try his fortune again when next at home. 

It really would be provoking if Grace—hitherto entirely heart 
free—were to fall in love in the meanwhile: and she had looked 
dangerously happy this evening whenever she had found herself in 
handsome Frank Dormer’s company. She had met him at a country 
house where she had been staying lately, and whither a slight attack 
of illness had prevented Mrs. Conway from accompanying her. They 
had only been together three days; could that have been enough to 
work irremediable mischief? 

Mrs. Conway’s musings were anxious—the more so that she could 
not deny the young man’s attractions. He was dangerously good- 
looking and had charming manners, not to speak of his reputation 
as a hero. It was all very annoying, for Mrs. Conway had been too 
long accustomed to settle things for everyone to be able to feel 
perfect equanimity on seeing one of her favourite plans threatened 
with extinction. 

The dance was an unceremonious affair, and somebody suggested 
an imprqmptu cotillon. The idea was seized with avidity, and an 
agreeable “society man” was constituted leader, and proceeded to 
distinguish himself by improvising figures. As no toys had been 
provided, he was able to display some ingenuity ; and presently ordered 
that one of the figures should consist in each lady proving her pre- 
ference for one of two partners by presenting the favoured dancer 
with some flower that she was wearing, 
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At this very moment the proceedings were temporarily interrupted, 
and some excitement created, by the entrance of two gentlemen. One 
was a tall, soldierly-looking, handsome old man, whom Mrs. Bulstrode 
instantly discovered to be Sir Hugh Dormer. The other was Arthur 
Wodeleigh, who arriving home unexpectedly and hearing of the 
dance had profited by his intimacy with the lady of the house to pre- 
sent himself uninvited. He was received with open arms, and 
several young ladies brightened visibly on seeing him. But among 
this number was not Grace; and Arthur, on his side, did not look 
best pleased on perceiving the devotion towards her of Captain 
Dormer. 

Mrs. Bulstrode whispered laughingly: “There will be complica- 
tions!” and Mrs. Conway seemed divided between anxiety and 
pleasure. 

The cotillon was resumed, and the leader perceiving that Arthur 
lingered near Grace, and not being in the secret of the little drama, 
selected him and Captain Dormer to be her rival partners. She was 
placed on a chair in the middle of the room—the two young men 
were brought up to her and she was instructed to present one of 
them with the rose in her waistband. ‘There was a little pause. A 
smile ran round the room. 

Grace blushed and hesitated, while both men turned pale. 
Arthur, indeed, was extremely anxious. He had come back for the 
final answer to his proposal and instinctively he felt that Grace’s 
decision at this moment would decide his fate. 

Grace, looking very sweet and winning in her shy doubtfulness, 
had half turned towards Captain Dormer, when she accidentally caught 
her grandmother’s glance and again drew back. Mrs. Conway had 
looked at her almost supplicatingly, and the young girl, tender- 
hearted always, shrank from inflicting on her so public a blow. 

On the other hand, it pained her not to give Frank Dormer the 
proof of her regard. Her eyes fell on Frank’s father, who was stand- 
ing close by Mrs. Conway, and watching Grace with a strange, 
puzzled expression. Quick as thought the girl took her resolution. 

“ Nay!” she exclaimed, with her fresh, sweet laugh, “TI shall give 
it to neither of you,” and gliding across the room, she paused in front 
of Sir Hugh. “ Will you have it?” she said, brightly. 

He looked at her with an air which she did not understand—an 
air at once tender, regretful and bewildered. 

“ And your name, my dear,” he said, gravely-—“ is it Carrie?” 

“No,” Grace answered ; “but they often call me Carrie Junior, 
for they’ say I am so like Granny.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Hugh ; and bending, with old-fashioned courtesy, 
over the little hand which held the rose, he kissed it seriously and 
kindly. Then he drew it inside his arm and walked away with his 
“ partner,” while the figure of the cotillon proceeded to its end. 

“ Oh, Carrie! A dangerous move that of Grace’s,” exclaimed Mrs. 
VOL. XLII. K K 
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Bulstrode. ‘ He adores his son, and will tell her of all the young 
man’s heroic deeds. You know, he married quite late; out of mere 
pity, it was said, for the forlorn young widow of a brother officer, left 
without a creature in the world to take care of her. If it had not 
been for that, he would probably never have married, for he is not 
one of those who lightly forget. What a noble-looking man he is, 
Carrie!” 

But Mrs. Conway did not answer. She had heard every syliable 
of the brief conversation between Grace and Sir Hugh—had heard 
him ask the girl her name, had seen him kiss her hand, and herself, 
as was natural, had sat by unrecognised. 

Something long repressed, long foregone, had risen up in that 
moment and confronted her with familiar, regretful eyes. It was 
the ghost of her youth; the memory of a vanished springtime; of 
hopes, of ideals and illusions gone like the song of the birds, like the 
fragrance of old days. 

With a pang, the more painful that it was new, Mrs. Conway recog- 
nised the fact that her rich, her prosperous, her envied life had been 
a disappointment. The highest faith and love of her heart had died 
long ago, and with it lay buried (she knew it now) all that was noblest 
in herself. And what had survived? Things that, dearly as she had 
prized them, seemed to her infinitely paltry now in comparison with 
all that she had lost. Bitterly she felt that she had thrown away 
gold for dross, and that the idols of her worship had possessed feet of 
clay, 

The dance went on, and Grace, flushed to new loveliness, her eyes 
starry with delight, waltzed again with Frank Dormer, while Sir Hugh 
made his bow in front of Mrs. Conway and talked affectionately, half- 
pleadingly, as it seemed to her, of ‘ his boy.” 

Grace was struck with a new expression in her grandmother’s eyes, 
when she joined her at the end of the ball: a wistful, softened look 
that she had never seen there before. 

It gave her courage to creep an hour later to Mrs. Conway’s bed- 
room, and kneel down beside her in front of the fire by which she 
was brooding, and to press her fresh young cheek caressingly against 
the pretty wrinkled one. 

“Granny,” she said, softly, “I cannot marry Arthur Wodeleigh. 
Indeed, I cannot.” 

Mrs. Conway laid her hand softly on the rippling gold tresses that 
everybody said were so like what her own had once been. 

“Do as you like, my child,” she said, gently. ‘ You are wiser 
than I.” 
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LADY VALERIA. 
By A. MOBERLY. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
“IF ONE WHISK OF FATE’S BROOM SWEEP OUR COBWEB IN SUNDER.” 


M® PARAMOUNT was waiting excitedly at the head of the 
staircase, when ten minutes later the Vicar came striding up. 
“Tt’s all right!” he said, in a loud, eager whisper. ‘She’s in 

there. No. 47. I saw her again when she stopped to speak to the 

chambermaid. There’s no mistake.” 

“Did she see you ?” 

“Me? No. And she wouldn’t have believed it if she had seen 
me here, would she? Or anyone else.” 

The champagne was pink in the cheeks of the little old gentleman, 
his eyes were shining. ‘The world had been turning upside down 
with him in the last few hours. He had been cheering Sampson 
from a lamp-post, lunching with a lord and a lady, and now he was 
joining in a conspiracy with the Vicar! Vogue la galére. 

“We had better go and confront her at once, without waiting for 
Meynell. She might come out, and we couldn’t exactly make a scene 
in the corridor,” Mr. Stannard decided after a moment’s reflection. 
“Come on. You are quite certain of the woman? Very well. 
Please address her directly as Mrs. Beltran.” He beckoned a pass- 
ing chambermaid, and after a brief conversation they proceeded down 
the corridor to No. 47. The girl opened it with her pass-key, knock- 
ing as she did so. 

“Two gentlemen to see Mrs. Beltran,” she announced, and the 
Vicar and Mr. Paramount entered as she spoke. 

It was one of the handsomest rooms in the hotel ; gay with gilding 
and polished wood, and satin and lace draperies. A bright little fire 
crackled on the tiled hearth ; the air was a trifle over-perfumed by 
scents from the gilt and silver-mounted bottles that sparkled on the 
toilet-table, the scented linings of costly raiment and the quaint 
odours of Eastern stuffs. ‘Tall mirrors reflected a chaotic assemblage 


of rich and delicate woman’s gear—furs, velvet, fine linen and laces, . 


trinkets, millinery, gloves, fans, slippers, ivory brushes, bangles, 
covering the bed, the floor and the tables ; while to receive it two 
large Saratoga trunks yawned open at one side of the room. 


In the centre stood Euphrosyne, upright, with head thrown back, - 
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meeting the intruders with a gaze of haughty displeasure in her steady 
black eyes. She was a striking figure. She had taken off her dress 
for convenience of working, and was clothed in an under-garment of 
yellowish silk, trimmed heavily with lace, that left her round dusky 
neck and long lithe arms bare. In her black satin corset and heavy 
swinging skirts, striped with satin bars of yellow and crimson, she 
looked like a “ play-actress,” Mr. Paramount thought, and would have 
retreated in modest confusion had he been able. As it was, impelled 
by the Vicar, he blundered forward a step or two, faltering : 

_ “Mrs, Beltran! I hope I see you well,” in a manner wildly unlike 
his usual acrid precision. 

Mrs. Beltran neither stirred nor spoke, nor withdrew her steady, 
disconcerting gaze from her two visitors till the maid retired and the 
door closed. Then she bestowed a slight, contemptuous smile on 
them, and demanded : 

“ What has brought you here, gentlemen ? I am not prepared to 
receive visitors—as you see,” with an expressive gesture of her dusky, 
unclothed arms that made Mr. Paramount blush again to his ear-tips 
and vainly strive to back out through the shut door. “ Your errand 
must be very urgent.” 

“It is. Very urgent,” spoke the Vicar, stiffly, his calm eyes rest- 
ing on the picturesque figure before him as indifferently as if she had 
been a district-visitor in a mackintosh. “So urgent that I was 
obliged to insist on seeing you, though I was assured downstairs that 
there was no such person here. As Mr. Paramount is an old 
acquaintance of yours, I brought him with me. Iam Mr. Stannard 
of St. Fridolin’s.” 

She had been studying him through her dropped lashes as he 
spoke, and gave him another cool bow when he stopped, but never 
stirred from her position in the middle of the room, erect, her head 
thrown well back, her long arms with their broad bangles of dull gold 
dropped in front of her, the finger-tips lightly linked. 

_ “T have had the honour to be one of your parishioners. In what 
can I serve you?” 

“ By remaining here till my friend Mr. Meynell shall arrive. I 
have reason to believe that you can give him some information on 
family matters, and have telegraphed to him to come at once. We 
need not detain you long,” he answered, polite but uncompromising. 

“You are quite sure that I possess it?” raising her eyebrows 
slightly. 

“ As sure as I am that your name is Madame Euphrosyne Girard, 
and that it was you who overheard my conversation with Lady Valeria 
Meynell one evening last year, and traded on the knowledge you then 

acquired.” 

“ Profited by it,” she amended, unmoved. Then with a half-smile: 
“Perhaps, if I am to receive any more guests, it might be better to 
make some slight toilette. You will excuse me?” and turning to an 
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array of silks and satins on the bed, she picked up a soft, plush tea- 
gown, deep orange colour, fur-edged, and heavy with glittering 
embroidery. She got herself into it in an instant, and stood before 
the long glass fastening the gold clasps, and studying the effect of the 
long trailing folds with complete indifference to the presence of 
spectators, 

“Why do you stand? Please sit down,” she threw to them care- 
lessly over her shoulder as she gave a readjusting touch to the great 
solid twist of black hair piled up on her small narrow head, and 
fastened there with a great gold pin. 

Mr. Paramount willingly dropped into a chair. Eustace remained 
standing. For all Euphrosyne’s ostentatious sang-froid, he felt that 
she was on the alert to take him at a disadvantage when she could. 
It was the sleepy stillness of a cat with every muscle contracted for 
the spring. She moved quickly and softly round the room, closing 
open drawers and wardrobe doors, clearing the table of its accumu- 
lation of chiffons, tossing them aside into the open trunks, and disin- 
terring chairs from the piled-up treasures of millinery, till in a few 
moments the room assumed a perfectly orderly appearance. She 
looked round complacently. 

“May I offer you some coffee? Chocolate? A brandy-and- 
soda?” she asked, with her hand on the bell. ‘Mr. Meynell is long 
im coming.” 

Her offers were hastily declined by the two, who felt as anxious for 
Mr. Meynell’s appearance as she did. She picked up the poker and 
adjusted the fire; tried to lift the great brass coal-scuttle and failed, 
and turned appealingly to Mr. Stannard, but was anticipated by Mr. 
Paramount, who trotted forward and performed the office of stoker 
with neatness and dexterity. 

“Tt smokes, I am afraid. It is the fog, I think.” She lifted the 
window slightly as she spoke, and closed it again with apparently no 
result ; none, at least, visible to the occupants of the room, neither 
of whom could see that in that brief moment a white silk scarf had 
been hastily flung out and secured by the shutting down of the sash : 
an unostentatious but distinct signal to anyone who knew where to 
look for it. Almost in the same moment a footstep halted outside, 
and a knock at the door announced Mr. Meynell’s arrival. 

The banker entered; his pale cheeks a trifle flushed, his sharp 
grey eyes alert. 

“The fog has delayed me,” he began directly, addressing Eustace. 
‘What have you to tell me?” 

He had taken in Euphrosyne in one direct, inquisitorial glance as 
he spoke. She met it smiling graciously, and seemed to await an 
introduction, standing, a gorgeous, red-gold figure, between the dying 
day and the flickering firelight. 

“Mr. Meynell—Madame Euphrosyne, a lady well known to your 
mother. Her surname in those days was Girard, also—as this gen- 
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tleman can tell us—on occasion Beltran, by which name her husband 
is also known.” 

Euphrosyne bowed, her eyelids drooping with superb indifference, 
but her ears losing no word or tone of the conversation. Mr, 
Meynel’s lips twitched eagerly. He checked the words on them, 
however, and turned on Mr. Paramount. 

“Who is this?” he demanded, with scant courtesy. ‘Is it neces- 
sary to bring in outsiders ?” 

‘‘ Mr. Paramount, my friend and churchwarden, has done us the 
great service of identifying this lady, and I believe can assist us 
further. We may rely implicitly on his discretion, even in such a 
delicate investigation as this.” 

. Mr. Paramount bowed, all aglow at his ancient enemy’s just appre- 
ciation of him, and the honour of a personal interview with the great 
banker. 

“We need not refer particularly to the painful story your mother 
confided to me on our first interview. Madame Euphrosyne admits 
that she was a concealed listener to the conversation, and has pre- 
sumably profited by it. I have no doubt she made the knowledge 
pay well in ministering to your mother’s hallucinations during her 
lifetime, and since her death has been concerned in the production 
of the claimant, who professes to be your elder brother.” 

Mr. Meynell’s eyes snapped angrily. He winced at the allusion to 
his mother’s hallucinations and frowned at the mention of his “ elder 
brother,” but spoke no word for a moment. 

* You can prove this—or we shall eventually—no doubt?” he 
asked, willing to leave the initiative in the Vicar’s hands. 

“J think I can ” he was beginning. 

“Pardon!” interrupted Euphrosyne, with a graceful gesture be- 
speaking attention. “I regret the trouble you give yourself. I am 
quite willing to admit all you require. What you have said is the 
truth—the perfect truth. I have no wish to deny one word. I did 
overhear Lady Valeria’s story, and I ad see my way to take advan- 
tage of my knowledge. Not at the moment: for there were proofs 
to be brought together, and money was scarce and had to be earned 
before it could be spent. In the end I did succeed; and, before 
her death, I did bring to Lady Valeria and cause her to recognise 
her eldest lawful son, Stephen John, the adopted child of Stephen 
Magrath and Bridget his wife, your mother’s foster-parents.” 

“‘ Personated for the occasion by your husband, Morris Beltran,” 
added the Vicar. ‘Our friend, Mr. Paramount, can help us to prove 
that.” 

“*By my husband, Morris Beltran,” she assented, calmly. ‘“ By 
whom else? How should I otherwise have known the story, if I had 
not married him under the name of Stephen John Magrath? We 
changed the latter, for reasons of our own, to Beltran. No harm in 
that.” : 
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There was dead silence. The banker’s jaw fell, and he looked 
from Eustace to Mr. Paramount in turn, as if for support under this 
fresh shock. Eustace was gazing at her with utterly contemptuous 
unbelief, mixed with some secret dismay, and some admiration at her 
light-hearted audacity. If the lie were improvised for the occasion it 
was a perfect stroke of genius; if it had been prepared beforehand 
there was more trouble in store for them. In either case they had 
come to a dead-lock, having only made the discovery that the foe 
they had to fight was double-headed. 

There was nothing left for it but to withdraw now. They had no 
shadow of pretext for detaining her. Listening at a keyhole is not 
felonious, and Meynell was already beginning to look agitatedly at 
her, in dread of what more she might know and, perhaps, be disposed 
to reveal. 

Madame Euphrosyne appeared quite to understand and enjoy his 
perplexity. The fire on the tiled hearth was blazing high now, and 
she stood warming first one and then the other gold-embroidered 
toe, now and then contemplating her reflection in the mirror above 
the mantelpiece with lazy approbation, studying the effect of her bare 
round arm against the dark fur edge of her wide, open sleeve, adjusting 
her bangles, or darting a glance at the glimpse she could catch of the 
crestfallen three, her eyebrows arched with an expression of supreme 
indifference. Eustace watched her face in the glass likewise, and 
she saw he did, and made the smallest indication of an impertinent 
grimace. Then—like a flash of a lantern—a great look of white 
terror shot over her face ; her hand involuntarily raised itself, and her 
head bent forward to listen. There were voices in conversation with- 
out. She turned round, speaking half aloud. ‘One, Two, 77 Aree,” 
she said in a husky, awe-stricken tone. “Two, and all well. ‘Three, 
and all lost. Who is it that comes ?” 

A heavy knock on the door.. Meynell, who was nearest, opened it, 
and a tall figure in full uniform entered, followed by a policeman, 
He stopped in front of Euphrosyne, and looked at her full in the face. 
“Madame Girard, as I supposed. Then, policeman, I give this 
woman in custody.” 

The policeman made one step forward. ‘“ Very good, sir. What's 
the charge ?” 

Euphrosyne, her lips parted, her eyes dilated, stepped softly back- 
wards a pace or two, and dropped as if crushed into a large armchair, 
seeming to shrivel and draw together into a small crouching heap, 
from the middle of which her black eyes glittered, terrifiedly watching. 

“Who are you? How did you come here?” she panted. 

“You know who I am, well enough, and what I want you for,” was 
the uncompromising reply. ‘‘I don’t imagine you did expect to see 
me again so soon. I saw you never recognised me when I passed 
you this morning. J did you, however, and I vowed I would not 
lose the chance, if luck sert me in your way again.” 
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At Edric Poynter’s entrance he had passed the Vicar with a hasty 
nod of recognition, intent on his errand. Now as Eustace looked at 
him, there flashed across his mind a sudden glimmer of the truth, a 
vague guess, not yet capable of being put into words, of where the clue 
to this strange entanglement might lie. He pressed forward eagerly. 

‘Captain Poynter, we are all equally concerned in this. Here is, 
Mr. Meynell,” who advanced hesitatingly. 

“ At last!” Edric exclaimed, holding out his hand. “TI have 
tried again and again to see you. I ought to have written, but Lady 
Valeria insisted so strongly on my seeéng you, that I felt bound to try 
and do so, though I was not able to deliver what she entrusted to 
me. A letter and ring, which were stolen from me the very night I 
received them—stolen by this woman, as I did not discover till a few 
weeks ago. I put them away as securely as I could, one night ; and 
she contrived to get into the room and open the drawer with the key 
from under my pillow. I don’t know how she managed it, except 
that our doctor asked if I had been performing an operation, when he 
came in next morning; the whole place reeked of chloroform, he 
said. One of my young men, who knew her well—young Paramount, 
you know * 

‘What, my son Sampson ?” asked the interested father. 

“Yes, that’s the man,” replied Edric, breaking off to recognise and 
shake hands with him. ‘He knew her well enough, and wondered 
to see her prowling about that night. Later on, he watched her 
leave my hut long after my return, but thought it was no affair of his, 
and made no inquiries, Pretty conclusive, is it not? I think a 
magistrate would say so, at least. She has started me off on a voyage 
half across the globe since, for some reason connected with it. That 
I can’t bring home to her yet; the theft I can. So, policeman, do 
your duty.” 

The light of conviction flamed higher and higher in Eustace’s 

mind as he listened. He looked to Meynell for some sign that he, 
too, shared the illumination, but he only frowned perplexedly and 
kept silence, 
_.,“ Not for a few minutes,” pleaded Eustace. ‘A few words more of 
explanation from you now may be everything to us. An hour later 
it. may be valueless.” He glanced again at Meynell as Big Ben 
slowly sounded three o’clock. ‘ I hope—I cannot help feeling—that 
the right end of the tangle is in our hands at last!” 

The pcliceman retreated to the corridor at a word from Edric; 
and Eustace, after a whispered question to the banker, produced ané 
laid on the table the small biack case containing the proofs of 
Magrath’s identity. 

‘* Will you tell me exactly what was stolen from you?” 

“A letter in a long blue envelope, sealed with a coat-of-arms. In 
one corner of the envelope, very faintly marked, my initials, and the 
date, ‘30th June, 1882,’” 
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What else ?” 
“ A rather large red leather case with a broken fastening. The 
ring inside was—I really don’t know what stone—reddish brown, 
engraved. I only had a short glimpse, but I could swear to: the set- 
ting.” 

Meynell’s attention was at last awakened. He came eagerly for- 
ward. 

“We are justified in opening that case, Mr. Stannard, after hearing 
this ?” 

“T think so.” And the Vicar slowly, and with some reluctance 
even, broke open the seals which Magrath had placed on the en- 
closure. He beckoned to Mr. Paramount to stand near and observe 
what followed ; and then, his hands trembling with excitement, re- 
moved the paper. 

“ The case is gone, but here is the ring.” 

“The same; I’m positive.” 

‘ “ And, I hope and believe, the letter.” 

They all closed round him to look at the crumpled blue envelope, 
addressed to her son in Lady Valeria’s unmistakable hand, in one 
corner of which, as Edric had said, were pencilled faintly, but still 
distinct, his initials and the date of that memorable night. 

Eustace’s eyes flashed triumph at Meynell, who still pondered frown- 
ingly, as not yet clearly seeing the bearing of this discovery. Edric 
was simply dumbfoundered. 

“ Didn’t she take them, after all? Young Paramount will swear to 

seeing her leave my hut that night. And how did you come by 
them ?” 
“Your case is only the stronger, Captain Poynter. They were 
brought to us by that woman’s husband. Can’t you see,” turning im- 
patiently on Meynell, “ Mr. Poynter has been employed to personate 
the elder brother, by some device ?” 

“I can’t understand,” began Meynell, slowly. ‘Do you mind 
telling me the circumstances under which you received this ?” 

Edric looked embarrassed. 

“T have been wishing to do so for some time, you know. They 
were strange enough. I had better wait till we are alone. I don’t 
understand them myself. I think she mistook me for somebody else. 
She asked me to give up my profession and live with her as her son, 
and called me ‘ Jack’ 

Meynell stopped him by putting the letter into his hands. 

“ You will understand it all when you read that,” he sighed. “I 
can trust your honour and discretion, and will give you any further 
explanation you may need. You were got out of the way to prevent 
the fraud being discovered before those swindlers had escaped with 
the spoil.” And he darted a glance of venomous wrath at 
Euphrosyne, as she sat crouched in her chair, apparently forgotten for 
the moment. She had drawn into herself, as it were. Her black 
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eyes had a dull, unseeing gaze; her lithe limbs drooped inert ; she 
looked like the fabled snake, who, in the last extremity, had turned 
on itself its deadly fangs, and died rather than live in the hands of its 
pursuers. Or was it the snake feigning torpor or death, while gather- 
ing force for a more deadly spring ? 

‘I don’t wish to say anything more about that part of the busi- 
ness,” Edric hastily interrupted, wishing devoutly that Mr. Paramount 
were out of hearing, instead of listening, wide-eyed. ‘I got safe to 
Gibraltar in time to overtake my regiment, and had kind friends who 
put the case before the authorities in the proper light, so I have 
actually suffered no loss in the long-run. But what am I to do with 
Madame Girard? Is she to get off? Look here,” he said, turning 
to her, ‘‘ Mr. Meynell is going to hear every word I can tell him of 
your dealings with his mother. You threatened me with all sorts of 
mischief, you know, if I didn’t keep silence, but I only wish I had 
gone straight to him at once and let you do your worst.” 

“Tell it him all now!” She spoke in a low tone of menace, 
‘“‘ He'll thank you. There is another pleasant surprise in store for 
you all.” Her dull eyes began to glitter wickedly, and she pointed to 
the miniature-case. ‘Open that, and tell him whose the portrait is. 
Look again at the ring. Say that I stole it if you dare! If you do 
not know the coat-of-arms, there are initials inside. That ring belongs 
neither to you, nor me, nor him, but to the person who gave it to 
Lady Valeria de Cressy—to Sir John Archdale.” 

She sprang suddenly bolt upright, and discharged the name like a 
shell into their midst. Eustace felt a clutch at his arm, and Meynell, 
with a smothered groan, sank into a seat besidehim. Mr. Paramount 
blinked and wondered, but Edric, after a moment’s stare of mystifica- 
tion, recovered his wits. 

“So much the better! We can settle it all at once, then. Why 
not? He was outside a minute ago; I asked him to wait. Sir 
John!” flinging open the door. “ Sir John?” 

“No!” faintly cried Oliver, and Eustace hurried to prevent him— 
too late. Sir John had actually been engaged in discourse with the 
policeman within a pace of the opened door, and, before it could be 
reclosed, had inserted his inquisitive old face, saying : 

“I’m here. What does anybody want with me?” 


CEA? TER: Xs ¥. 
BARONET OR K.C.B.? 


THERE was a dead silence in answer to the General’s question. Mr. 
Meynell turned in his chair and hid his face away. Euphrosyne, for 
the first and last time in her life, stood blank and disconcerted. The 
Vicar held his breath, fearful—he knew not why. The name as pro- 
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nounced by Euphrosyne, in her tone of menace, and the look on the 
banker’s face as it passed her lips, had been sufficient revelation of 
the nature of his unspoken dread, which yet, despite his own shadowy 
misgivings, seemed on the face of it too wildly incredible to entertain, 
Sir John, umbrella in hand, his shabby old brown overcoat surmount- 
ing his gold-striped legs in hideous incongruity, his jolly old face 
charged with amiable inquisitiveness—he to be Lady Valeria’s gay 
young lover; he the hero of that tragedy of stormy passion? He 
could as soon suspect the policeman, whose heavy tread was heard 
pacing his beat solemnly and incuriously (except as to the extent of his 
possible reward) outside the closed door. Sir John? He looked no 
more capable of carrying a guilty secret concealed in his honest old 
heart than of wearing a hair shirt and knotted cord under the smart, 
padded breast of his tunic. 

“T don’t wish to intrude, but I felt sure I heard my name—some- 
body called me?” he asked, looking from one to the other of the 
blank faces. 

“TI did,” spoke Edric, the only unconcerned one of the party. 
“We're all at cross purposes, somehow. I charge this woman with 
helping herself to something belonging to me. Never mind how 
came by it. Se’d no right to it, anyhow; and she seems to think it 
sufficient to say it belongs to you. I thought the best way was to 
have you in, and settle it forthwith.” 

Eustace’s heart lifted itself in thankfulness as he watched Sir John’s 
perplexed old face—perplexed only—crossed by no shadow of guilty 
misgiving. ‘ Mine, is it? Let me see it;” and he took the ring 
from Edric’s hand, hitched his glasses on his nose and turned it over 
curiously. ‘Yes, There’s the crest right enough.” 

Eustace laid a reassuring hand on Oliver Meynell’s shoulder. He 
looked up, and a flash of wild hopefulness quivered over his ghastly 
face as he rose, and, leaning on the Vicar’s arm, listened with trem- 
bling eagerness for Sir John’s next words. ‘Well, I dare say it és 
mine, if everyone had their own,” he said, cheerfully. “ Poor Jack’s 
ting! Where did it turn up from? Do you see his initials inside ? 
. —J. le Q., that’s for le Quesne, his mother’s name. I don’t know 
how you came by it,” turning to Edric, “but if ever you care to 
dispose of it, I should like to have it.” 

“I hardly know whether it is mine to dispose of,” Edric answered 
doubtfully. ‘It was given to me certainly, but under a misapprehen- 
sion. Am I at liberty to tell any more?” looking for permission to 
Oliver. 

“Tell everything,” he replied in feverish haste. ‘‘ We have no 
reason for concealment. Nothing of the truth can do half the 
deadly mischief of that woman’s falsehoods. Let her—let all the 
world know what there is to tell!” 

“Of course, of course!” cried Sir John. ‘ What’s the good of 
secrets? Not that I’m ever let to have any of my own; but I’ve 
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gone through enough with those of other people to get a sickening of 
them for life. Poor Jack’s affair now ? 

‘Lady Valeria Meynell gave it to me last summer at Folkestone. 
She had a fancy that I might prove to be some relation of hers,” 

“Lady Valeria, of course. I might have guessed it. Poor thing, 
poor thing !” and Sir John shook his old head sorrowfully. “I was 
at Seagrave Place that day, you know,” in a half-aside to Eustace. 
‘Curious, wasn’t it? The first time I had gone near her since her 
wedding. Her second marriage with Ais father” nodding towards Mr. 
Meynell—*“ you understand. A lovely creature she was—dear, dear!” 

The air seemed full of a rising light of hope. Sir John’s cheerful 
prosings were dissipating a whole thunder-cloud of black doubt and 
mystery. Euphrosyne sank into her chair, sullen and lowering ; yet 
watchful of events, regarded stealthily, at intervals, by old Mr. Para- 
mount, with a sort of fascinated glance of utter scandalization. 

“What did you know of my mother’s first marriage?” asked 
Meynell, with an effort that felt as the rolling away of a mountain’s 
weight. ‘ 

“Why, nothing, or it might never have happened. He was a wild 
one, was Jack! Nothing bad in him, though. I’ve got his letter— 
the last he wrote, the most beautiful thing you ever read, keeping up 
the story to the last of his death being an accident—written, in fact, 
just to clear that old scoundrel Kilmoyne.” 

**T thought he was shot in the Phcenix,” cried Eustace, as excited 
as Meynell. ‘Do you mind telling us all you can about the busi- 
ness? By way of beginning, who was Jack? I’m afraid I don’t 
understand very clearly yet.” 

“ Jack was my cousin—Sir John Archdale—the head of the family. 
We were both in the service—he in the 8th Dragoons and I in the 
Royal Denbigh. We were both stationed in Dublin in the same 
time, and the first I knew of his marriage was some joke about my 
having left a wife behind me there, which brought old Sir John (he 
was alive then, and my guardian) down on me in a tearing rage to 
ask what I had been up to. You see,” turning apologetically to 
Meynell, “we had never heard Lady Valeria de Cressy’s name 
mentioned, and he had an uncommon talent for getting into scrapes, 
had Jack. I had just promised to go and make inquiries, when the 
letter came. He was lying mortally wounded, shot by that mad old 
Irishman in his blind rage, and his last thoughts were to screen him 
and provide for his poor little wife. He sent me his will, the certifi- 
cate of his marriage, and a letter to my mother—the only lady friend 
he had in the’ family—begging her to take care of his dear little girl. 
You shall read it all for yourself.” 

** But why was the letter not acted on?” 

“The news of his death came directly after, and it killed his old 
father. It was a month before I could get back to Dublin, and then 
I could find no trace of her. Lord Kilmoyne was abroad, no one 
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knew where, and Glenara shut up. I dare say I ought to have done 
more, if I had only known how ; but I was a young fellow, my leave 
was running out, and the regiment going on foreign service, and I 
should have been rather puzzled what to do with the young lady if 
she didn’t choose to accompany me home. _I was only a distant sort 
of cousin. Jack was the last of the elder branch; the baronetcy 
became extinct in him. It never occurred to me, either, that there 
might be a possibility of his leaving an heir. So off I went to Corfu, 
and was forgetting all about it, when my mother wrote saying she had 
met the de Cressys somewhere, and they had a beautiful Irish niece 
with them. I knew she meant Lord Kilmoyne’s younger brother and 
his wife (the Protestant branch of the family, not on speaking terms 
with the elder lot), and didn’t think at once who the ‘ Lady Valeria’ 
might be. Directly I realised it, off I started for England, and 
reached London just in time to hear of her approaching marriage 
with Meynell, the banker’s son. I went to the de Cressys, of course. 
They knew all about it, and were as kind as they could be, but 
begged me to keep out of sight of their niece. The shock of Jack’s 
death had unsettled her wits, and at the time of her baby’s birth, and 
long after, she was quite out of her mind, and the restraint: of the 
convent made her worse. She ‘used to rave about her baby— 
wouldn’t be persuaded that it was dead.” 

“ And was it ?” cried two of his listeners simultaneously. 

“No mistake about it. The de Cressys had their wits about them 
enough to know that a baronetcy and property depended on the child, 
and got everything made safe before they exported the Magraths at 
their own expense. However, the grievous thing was that poor Lady 
Valeria, after her last attack of mania, had completely forgotten all 
that went before it—her child, her husband, her married name—but 
in all other respects was perfectly sane, and with care might become 
entirely so. Mr. Meynell was devoted to her, and only asked to be 
allowed to take care of her for the rest of her afflicted life. Well, I 
didn’t force myself on them, you may be sure. I went to the 
wedding—I thought it the right thing to do, somehow—and went 
back as I came, never to set eyes on the poor lady again till I 
heard her call on her dead husband, John Archdale, and fall dying 
at my feet.” 

The tender-hearted old General ended his story in his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, while Eustace held out his hand to Meynell, who clasped it 
fervently. One: look shot from one face to the other; a look of 
recognition of the unspoken dread they had shared between them, 
of thankfulness for this great and unexpected deliverance. And that 
was all that ever passed between them, then or thereafter, on the sub- 
ject of those terrible days. 

Euphrosyne kept her unblinking, black, malicious eyes fixed on the 
two for a moment longer, then lazily erected herself, and rose to her 
full height before them all. 
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“ Now, gentlemen, is there anything further you want with me? J 
should really be obliged by knowing how much longer you intend to 
occupy my room, Come,” turning sharply on Edric, “ are you going 
to take me to prison or not ?” 

“T should uncommonly like to do so,” was his candid reply. “J 
mean to settle accounts with your blackguard agent Hudson, or 
whatever you call him, the next time I come across him. If you'll 
tell me where to find him, I don’t mind letting you off.” 

“It’s a bargain,” she said, with perfect composure. ‘ The address 
of my next letter to him will be ‘La Probidad, Calle O'Reilly, 
Havana.’ We have business connections in Cuba who may prove 
useful.” 

‘Does she mean her husband? Have we let the scoundrel off?” 
asked Meynell, in an undertone of Eustace. 

‘I suppose so,” he replied, in the same tone. ‘‘ But what should 
you have done with him if you had got him?” 

A knock at the door interrupted them. The manager of the hote} 
wished to speak to Captain Poynter, who accordingly departed, 
leaving a somewhat embarrassed party behind him. 

Euphrosyne was the exception. She lounged indifferently to the 
window, opened it, and deliberately drew in a long white scarf. 

‘‘ My signal to Morris,” she explained, carelessly. ‘I suppose he 
had some difficulty in making it out through the fog, he was so long 
in answering it. He is safe and away by this time.” And, in spite 
of herself, she gave a sigh of relief. 

“* He can be got at again if we want him,” Eustace was provoked 
into remarking ; “and there is sufficient evidence to warrant a charge 
of conspiracy against you both.” 

‘She bowed in acquiescence. “Certainly, if you can get him— 
hardly against me alone. None at all, if the party most interested 
refuses to come forward.” 

She was looking hard at the banker as at an ally, with a steady, 
confident gaze. 

He moved restlestly in his chair. His eyes were angry, but his 
mouth was compressed into gravity. 

*“ You deserve punishment—the severest the law can inflict,” he said, 
in a low, repressed tone. “I am only thinking whether I have the 
right to inflict it on you at the cost of such pain to others as the 
public telling of your story would cause. I put away from me all 
thoughts of unchristian private vengeance, and for my part forgive 
you.” 

“ Especially as there is nothing to be got by doing anything else,” 
she interpolated, irreverently. ‘But as a public duty, you would 
like to have me hanged or whipped, would you not? So! Here is 
Captain Poynter and his policeman! Send me away to gaol, then!” 

It was Edric, but not the policeman. The manager had considered 
the presence of that functionary to be detrimental to the character of 
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the hotel, and had begged that he might be dismissed as soon as 
possible. 

“So I’m going to send him off, if nobody here wants him?” he 
inquired, looking round for instructions. 

No one spoke. “I think I must be going,” observed Sir John, in 
a flutter, suddenly recollecting the lateness of the hour and his 
engagements. ‘Glad to have met you, though,” shaking hands with 
Oliver. ‘I’ve rather made a point of keeping out of sight of all of 
you, but now I hope we may meet again. Good-day, good-day,” to 
the Vicar and Mr. Paramount ; “ good-day,” sharply and with a curt 
nod to Madame Girard, who returned him a magnificent sweeping 
curtsey. Then he bustled off, followed by Mr. Paramount, who had 
been longing to go for the last quarter of an hour, but who had not 
quite known how. He imitated Sir John’s brevity in his farewells, 
but was not allowed to escape as easily. Euphrosyne held out her 
hand, which he could not refuse to take, though he shivered with 
distaste. 

“ Give my love to your dear little girl,” she said, holding him with 
her great mocking eyes. ‘Remember what I told you. It is a case 
for a clever surgeon, not for the old woman’s treatment she has had. 
You will take better care of her for the future?” He winced and 
she laughed, and, with a parting pressure that set him flushing pink 
with embarrassment, tossed him away as it were disdainfully, and he 
too departed. Edric, mindful of Hester’s injunction to “Come back 
and tell all about it,” was preparing to follow. 

“Stop!” cried Euphrosyne, imperatively. ‘Iam become weary 
of you all. You do not amuse me any longer, and I am determined 
to make an end at once. Not from fear of you. Not one of you 
all dare lay a finger on me,” and she threw her head back and folded 
her arms defiantly. 

“ Impudent hussy!” muttered Meynell between his teeth, but did 
not accept the challenge. 

“T have taken good care to make myself safe, but the game is 
lost,” and she made an impatient motion with her dusky hands as if 
throwing a hand of cards face upwards on the table. “It was my 
husband’s fault; or mine for letting him disobey me. Twice he has. 
done so, to his own ruin. Once when he paltered with you ”—speak- 
ing to Meynell—“ instead of insisting on open acknowledgment of his. 
tights and the immediate possession of the property, and again when 
he let you live to destroy us,” shaking a forefinger at Edric: “ This 
is your day, and so I warned him. I felt the evil was at hand, though 
we thought you safe on the other side of the world. Ah! if I could 
have done the work myself!” 

Mr. Meynell listened aghast, and Edric began to feel creepy. 

“‘T had the game still in my hands when you came in,” she said to 
Eustace. ‘ But I knew there was another to follow you, and if 
another—/e meant ruin. Then he came, and I threw up the deal. 
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Do you know, for one moment, I thought of ending the game once 
for all, It was so pleasant to think of you all standing round me 
dead. Murdered in your midst! And the fright, and the scandal, 
and the policeman going off—not with me; and the distress of the 
manager here—he is an uncivil wretch ; and the histories in your 
journals to-morrow! But I thought I should not be there to enjoy it 
all, and so I held my hand. Now I think, instead.of myself, I will 
make an end of your blindfold blunderings; they amuse me no 
longer. That will pay me best, too. Morris is the pursebearer, and, 
now he has left me, I shall have to follow him, and that idiot of a 
manager will have me settle with him before I leave ; and there will 
be my travelling expenses, and my last little purchases ”— she 
checked the list off on her dusky fingers—“ one hundred—two hun- 
dred,” she said to herself. ‘Ah! but that is too miserable for a 
great millionaire prince. It would disgrace the name of Meynell, so 
shabby an offering to the memory of a mother. Let us say five— 
unless you would like to make it a thousand.” 

. “Are you speaking to me?” demanded Meynell, irate and aston- 
ished. ‘You don’t expect one sixpence of my money, do you? 
Not one sixpence! Pay you—you audacious, shameless, swindling 
adventuress! You may be thankful to get off as you are doing. 
And I hope”—with a desperate struggle back into his ordinary 
manner—* that this may be a lesson to you, and the turning-point 
in your life, if you rightly use it; and that gratitude for the mercy 
shown you may incline your heart 7 

She snapped her fingers in his face deliberately. 

“You don’t expect any such thing ; and you don’t care if I starve 
or hang, so long as I get out of your way. SolI will. Pay me well, 
and you have seen the last of me. On the faith of Euphrosyne!” 
and she raised her hand with dramatic solemnity. 

“But why? Why?” protested Meynell, distracted at her per- 
sistence. ‘ What should I get by it?” 

‘‘ Ah! now that is business-like and rational,” she said, nodding 
with satisfaction. ‘‘ What shall you get by it? The worth of five 
hundred pounds, every penny. First, you dispose of me for ever. 
Second, I hand over to you some interesting family relics and papers 
confided to me by your lamented mother. Third, I give you the 
answer to the puzzle that has been vexing all your souls, and tell you 
how your elder brother came to be produced and acknowledged. 
Lastly, I will sign my name to anything you please. It may be 
useful in case Morris ever attempts to try the same trick again on his 
own account with any others of the family. He might, but I can 
make you safe against him.” 

She spoke slowly and weightily, and let each word tell. The 
others were not surprised to see a. look of interest dawn on the 
banker’s face as he frowningly listened. He had started from his 
chair in his first high indignation, and now began to pace the room 
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thoughtfully, absorbed in some mental calculation. He came to a 
stand in front of Euphrosyne at last. 

“T will give you two hundred pounds for your information, not 
one farthing more, and not that unless it appears to be worth it.” 

She drooped her eyelids and lifted her chin in contempt, studying 
him sharply all the time. He was in hard earnest, she saw. ‘‘Good !” 
she said suddenly, holding out her hand as if to strike it onthe 
bargain. “These friends of mine shall see fair play.” Both the 
others were too curious to hear what she would say next, to protest 
against the description. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘* HOMMAGE A EUPHROSYNE.” 


THE day had darkened to night, and the candles on the mantel- 
piece had burned low during their interview. Euphrosyne rang 
the bell and demanded fresh ones. “And my chocolate,” impera- 
tively. She drew up her large chair to. the hearth, and stretched out 
her gold-embroidered slippers to the blaze luxuriously. 

‘Sit down,” she requested Eustace; “and you”—to Edric— 
“just open the drawer there, and take out my writing-case.” 

He obeyed, finding a gorgeous papier-maché concern, as little sug- 
gestive of correspondence as anything holding stationery could look. 
Some sheets of grey-lined paper slipped out, and, as he replaced them, 
he recognised with a shudder the same faint, sickly scent that had 
clung to his fingers twice before. There was a gilt and glass pen- 
holder, with a bent pen, and, after some search, a penny bottle of 
ink ; but Eustace produced his pencil in preference. 

* You will write my story down, and I will sign it. I do not 
apologise for the trouble ; it will repay you.” 

The chocolate came in a dainty silver service, and she sipped it 

meditatively, as if arranging her ideas, and then began fluently 
enough : 
- “T met Lady Valeria Meynell for the first time in the early spring 
of 1880 at Cannes. I had gone there to recover some wages due to- 
me by my mistress, la Vicomtesse d’Escarel.. I had been her maid 
when she was a child, and had done her good service many a time ; 
kept her secrets and helped her in her troubles. She had married 
twice. The first time to a young English sailor who had taken her 
silly fancy. She loved him frantically, as she did everything else, 
before she married him, and hated him as frantically after. So—he 
died. Her next marriage was different. Her father brought her— 
a young, beautiful widow—to Paris, and arranged a marriage for her 
with the son of his old friend the Comte d’Escarel. Ah! What a 
difference! No more caresses and worship ; no more pretty tyran- 
nies. The Vicomte was a man of stone and iron; a grim, rigid 
VOL, XLII, LL 
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puritan ; and she trembled before him. He hated me; and when I 
was ill and dying left me in hospital, and took her away to Cannes, 
I believe in my fever I refused to go with them, and implored to be 
left in Paris. It was the place of my destiny, so my stars had told 
me. So they let me die there, as they thought ; and she nearly died 
of terror when I found her again. She would give me money, and 
could meet me secretly now and then, she said ; but that was all she 
dare do for me. 

“It was enough. I had married since we parted. My husband 
was in the States, and I must await his return somewhere, making the 
best use I could of the time till we should meet again. So I got her 
to introduce me to her friends in Cannes as a deserving poor woman 
who mended lace and was knowing in toilet secrets. I mended 
lace—and other things too—and made friends for myself, picking up 
here and there bits of knowledge that might be useful some day. 
Nerve-troubles were the fashionable maladies in the semi-invalid 
society just then. It began to be whispered that I possessed a cure 
for headaches and sleepless nights—a knowing little secret not to be 
discussed with the doctors. Never mind the stage-effects I got it up 
with. The patient who wore one of my magnetised crimson scarves 
tied over her brow, and submitted herself to my treatment unresist- 
ingly, most certainly dd lose her headaches, and, as certainly, did 
sleep, and occasionally talked in her sleep, too, in a fashion that 
might have astonished her, if she had ever guessed it. One day I 
met the rich English widow, Lady Valeria Meynell. I mended some 
lace for her—nothing else. She didn’t want her eyebrows accentuated 
or her complexion adjusted to the shade of her last new gown, but she 
was nervous and low-spirited, and her friends persuaded her to try 
Madame Girard’s magnetic cure.” 

**You dared to practise on her?” demanded Oliver, with kindling 
eyes. Euphrosyne dismissed the interruption as frivolous. 

“T got her own history from her own lips—of course I did—and 
cured her, too, fora time. Then I set to thinking what I could do 
with my knowledge. At first I hoped to find something wrong with 
the first marriage, that it might interest the Meynell family to know. 
For a time I had actually a fancy that the lover might prove to be 
the good respectable Sir John we had here just now! Ridiculous, 
was not that?” with a smile at her hearers which no one returned. 

** As that would not do, I began to think of the son. You know 
that was her weak point. It took no conjuring to find that out.” 

‘*T had never guessed or heard of it!” sighed her son. 

‘“‘ He was alive, or so she had told me, and she was bent on finding 
him. Well, I would find him for her. I called on her in England 
with news from America next summer. It was so simple! She had 
no knowledge of having breathed a word to me or any living being on 
the subject, and I startled her into believing me. Her son, I said, 
had been adopted by a wealthy English lady, and his foster-mother 
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had sent me from her death-bed with the tidings. I went and came 
from time to time with news of him, good or bad as the occasion 
seemed to require, and—I see what you want to know—yes, I did 
get a fair supply of money. But then I wanted it all. Morris was 
trying his luck as clerk in a French wine-merchant’s, then. He got 
good pay, but he spent it all again. Then he went to sea for a short 
time. Then he was a waiter in a restaurant. Wherever he went he 
picked up money in handfuls somehow, and then stopped working to 
spend it all again. I did not care; I had my grand plan working in 
my head, and he was no use to me as yet. At last my lady got suspi- 
cious and restless—I have you to thank for that,” in an aside to Mr. 
Stannard. “She wouldn’t see me, and things grew serious, though 
chance befriended me when she was carried. out of your way down to 
Rivington. You didn’t follow her, and I guessed how long her 
patience would hold out, and at the right moment sent her Mr. Edric 
Poynter’s photograph.” 

“That’s false! I haven’t had one taken since I was a small 
child.” 

“ Ah, what a pity I cannot show it to you! It was such a good 
likeness.” 

‘IT suppose you mean this,” said Meynell, searching in his pocket- 
book, and producing the photograph he had shown to Eustace. “I 
thought it was taken from life.” 

‘No, only from this,” stretching back to the table and picking up 
the miniature-case. It held the same faded old portrait she had 
once shown to Elsie in Lavender Row. She looked at it and passed 
it to Eustace, whom she persisted in regarding, as her husband had 
done, as her special ally. ‘ Do you see any likeness ?” 

He looked from it to Edric. “A slight one. Yes, now I look 
at it again, a striking one.” He passed it on to Meynell, who assented 
grudgingly. 

“That was a convincing proof, you see. The original must be 
somewhere, and Lady Valeria was frantically impatient to be brought 
face to face with him. ‘That was a difficulty, was it not? Again 
chance helped me, and kept her at Rivington, while 1 searched 
London far and wide, till within a few days of her return I saw the 
very face I wanted at London Bridge Station. You were in a first- 
class compartment and I had got into the next compartment (I had 
not a first-class ticket, so I could not join you), and I tried with all my 
might to listen from the window to what you were saying. A chance 
word was blown to me while we waited outside Cannon Street. Then 
I stopped you on the platform at Charing Cross, and had a look at 
you, and then followed you. It was my luck, I said, when I saw you 
turn away from Mrs. Damien’s door, and found you were seeking 
her.” 

“How did you do that ?” 
“Asked at the shop where you went to make inquiries, of course, 
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and picked up the card you threw away in the Gardens. So J] 
followed you still, and read your face as well as your hand, and made 
you tell me a great deal more than you ever guessed. Then I made 
my plan. You should be ‘ Jack.’ Lady Valeria should leave all her 
fortune to you, and when she died, Morris should step into your place 
and inherit. But it needed to be carefully arranged. I had got 
you safe, and knew where to find you, and how to bring you back 
when I wanted you. That was the first step.” 

“If I had guessed it! That was the meaning of all your inquiries 
about Monk ?” 

“Perfectly. A name selected almost at random from amongst 
your officers. Anything to keep you on view and unsuspicious, 
You know how it succeeded, and I thought it only remained for me 
to persuade her to make a will in favour of Stephen Magrath, of 
somewhere in America. But I found your English law was too much 
for me. I went to see a lawyer, and he frightened me. There 
would be endless difficulties in my way ; proofs of identity required ; 
certificates—more than I could imagine. So I thought I would 
content myself with a letter that her son would regard as a sacred 
trust. She wrote it as strongly as I could wish. I had to get it fox 
Morris to deliver after her death, which I knew was not far off.” 

“You did!” asked Meynell, with sudden affright. 

‘It was no doing of mine. She died quite too soon for my wishes, 
One day I found she had been taken out of my reach altogether ; 
taken to Folkestone, where you and she might meet any day. Why 
did you not go as I told you? You had warning in plenty.” 

“JT couldn’t. And if I had known why you wished it, I wouldn’s 
have left on any consideration,” was Edric’s response. 

“So you got the letter and suffered for it. - Not as I could have 
wished, though. Ah, that idiot husband of mine! Our lines of life 
travel apart for one day—one brief day ; and in that day he should 
have made you safe for ever. I warned him of it. The chance 
once past, harm to you meant danger to me. Tell the rest yourself; 
I know nothing of it. I have done now.” She pushed her chocolate 
from her, shut her lips tightly, dropped her hands in her lap, and sat, 
her confidences at an end, speechless and imperturbable. 

Mr. Meynell had got his money’s worth, all but the signature. It 
took him and Eustace some little time longer to put the notes of the 
narrative into a form which should bea brief acknowledgment of 
the fraud, and the part which at her suggestion her husband had 
played ; during which Euphrosyne gave no sign except a glimmer of 
her bright watchful eyes through their long eyelashes at Edric, wait- 
ing impatiently enough for the end of the scene. 

“‘ Now, you may sign this,” Mr. Meynell spoke at last. He read 
the paper over to her carefully. 

“ Gospel truth, every word. Accept my testimony,” she murmured, 
affecting to smother a yawn. 
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A chambermaid was summoned as witness, and Euphrosyne, rising 
majestically, affixed her small involved signature. ‘ Euphrosyne 
” and then paused. : 

“Which of them ?” she asked, graciously offering a choice of sur- 
mames. 

“Your husband’s,” said the Vicar. 

“T am not sure which that is. One name is as good as another to 
Morris.” 

“Your own, then.” 

“That I never knew at all,” was the disconcerting response. 
“ Girard-Beltran,” she at last selected, and affixed it with a long 
straggling noose, like a rat’s tail, at the end. The witnesses signed, 
the chambermaid was dismissed, and the business was ended. Edric 
departed right gladly, Euphrosyne standing on the hearth in her 
glittering gown, bowing him adieu with the air of a queen concluding 
an audience. 

Mr. Meynell detained the Vicar one moment while he put the 
promised cheque into Euphrosyne’s hands. She looked at the 
signature with sparkling eyes. ‘Ah, there is use in a name like 
that!” she cried. ‘‘ How good it looks, and how respectable! I 
will fling it in the face of that idiot manager.” 

Oliver paused again on the door-step, and fumbling in his pocket 
extracted a thin little book which he laid on the table, and then left 
her alone. 

She made use of her solitude to contemplate the cheque a moment 
Jonger affectionately, then picked up the small tract and examined it 
curiously. She read it all through attentively, looked at it all round 
with a puzzled face, as if trying to arrive at the motive of the gift ; 
finally, taking up the discarded penholder, she inscribed, in a neat 
flourish across the title-page : 

“* Hommage & Euphrosyne” de la part de 


Son humble Serviteur, 
OLIVER MEYNELL, 





carefully copying the signature from the cheque. 

Then she stuck it prominently in the chimney-glass for the edifica- 
tion of future visitors and the further discomfiture of her foe the 
manager. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
6’ ROSES SHALL BE WHERE ROSES WERE.” 


“Ts that the end of the story?” asked Randolf. He knew the 
truth at last. Eustace had had his way; and Lord Altcar, with 
low voice and averted face, had given him in brief the facts of his 
withheld inheritance. He had listened with a curious, sad, half-in- 
different smile, his eyelids wearily dropped over his bright blue eyes, 
making no sign at first except to stretch out a long wasted hand, and 
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let it fall on his father’s knee with a half-deprecating, half-caressing 
motion. 

‘So Altcar is actually mine?” the faint voice went on. “It 
seems odd to think of. Not that I shall want much of it, or for 
long. This room for a few weeks, or days, more, and then a corner 
in the churchyard over there.” 

“Don’t, lad, don’t!” pleaded Lord Altcar, clutching the thin 
hand in his great powerful grasp. 

‘IT wish I had known it, too,” he went on meditatively. “It 
would have been almost better to have told me when I came of 
age.” 

‘So Eustace said, but I wouldn’t listen to him. He wanted you 
to know it as soon as he did. Perhaps I ought to have trusted you, 
but I feared—I knew how the telling of a secret is as the letting out 
of water ; first a drop, a driblet, then a stream that no man can stem. 
I’ve blundered throughout somehow, and I can take the sharpest 
words you like*to give me, for I have done you wrong—but it was for 
her sake.” 

“Father!” looking up astonished. ‘You don’t think I wanted 
the money? Don’t you see I could have made some arrangement— 
signed some deed that should have set it right again ?” 

His father only answered by a sigh that was a groan, and hid his 
face. 

“Tt’s not too late now;” and Randolf’s weak voice rose with a 
shade of animation. “It was money that was left to me—not land 
or anything he could tie up for another generation. I don’t want 
poor little Esmée to be a great heiress either. I wish you’d tell me 
what Ican do. I must make my will in any case—and at once. 
There’s little time enough to waste.” 

Lord Altcar fairly fled from the room, leaving the two brothers 
together. 

They were not in Randolf’s old beloved den in the highest gable- 
nook of the house, nor yet the great guest-chamber which he and 
Amy had occupied before, but a disused sitting-room adjoining the 
library, that the boys had considered their own special domain in days 
of yore. There was still over the high mantelpiece a trophy of whips, 
fishing-rods and foils ; some amateur attempts at bird-stuffing under 
glass, on a high shelf ; and the cupboards round the walls contained 
vestiges of sundry youthful arts and industries. Eustace had routed 
out some discarded tools for wood-carving, and was at work copying 
a damaged fragment of oak pannelling from the church. Lady 
Altcar’s reading-table and shaded lamp stood in the broad window,. 
where her wheeled chair had its accustomed place, and Mary Liddell’s: 
work-frame and basket of silks was near. It seemed a centre of 


home comfort and interests, rather than a chamber of death, as it © 


too certainly was. None knew it more surely than Randolf himself, 
from the day when they brought him home and laid him there. 
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“ Poor old Pater! he takes it hard! I hadn’t a notion that he 
cared for me so. I’m glad I haven’t known this all these years, too. 
I’m such a forgetful fellow—who can tell the mischief I mightn’t 
have made. No fear of that now for the future. You poor old 
fellow, don’t be so cut up about saying good-bye to me. Won't 
you believe that it’s better that I should leave off while my happi- 
ness lasts, rather than outlive it all, as I might do? Who 
knows ‘“ 

Here the doctor was announced, and a cheery young surgeon from 
Ingildyke, a new comer, to whom Randolph had taken a sudden 
fancy, came in, fresh and rosy from his ride through the frosty air, 
and Eustace left him with his patient. 

During his visit he maintained the hopeful, capable air that was 
potent tonic in itself to more than half his patients ; but outside with 
Eustace, it faded away to an expression of grave pity. 

“Poor fellow! Is he anxious about himself, Mr. Stannard? I 
notice that he never asks me a single question now. It wasa relief at 
first, but may mean that he has made up his mind to the worst.” 

Eustace nodded speechlessly, but his eyes appealed for a word of 
comfort. It did not come. 

“Those great strong muscular men are always the hardest hit, and 
Colonel Stannard had gone through enough to slay a giant before he 
gave in. He brought the seeds of fever with him from Egypt, and 
instead of coming home and putting himself under treatment, like 
a reasonable being, he tells me he went off on a fortnight’s leave, 
travelling day and night to see Mrs. Stannard in some stuffy, un- 
drained little hole on the Riviera; and, when he collapsed there, 
insisted on his man bringing him back to England in the heart of the 
winter’s cold. It was madness—sheer madness. Many a worn-out 
old farm-hand has a better chance in a struggle with death than he.” 

Eustace assented sorrowfully. The doctor had yet another word to 
say. 
“T could have hoped something from his temperament. He ought 
to be, judging by his looks, one of those men filled with the love of 
life and its pleasures who cling hard to it, won’t give in or believe that 
the end has come. They meet the doctor half-way, just as the 
opposite natures side with Death against him. Colonel Stannard 
doesn’t want to live. Why is that?” And the doctor’s sharp eyes 
fixed themselves on the other’s face. 

Eustace only answered with a sad look. The words had set before 
him a truth that he had been dimly guessing at for some time and 
yet turned from as incredible. Randolf, of all men! He to give up 
life in disgust and heart-sickness ! What couldit mean? “Better to 
leave off now while my happiness lasts.” Did he fear to outlive it ?. 
Who could tell ? 

Not Amy, apparently. She poured forth her soul on tinted scented 
sheets of foreign post, besieging Eustace for daily, hourly reports ; al- 
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most indignant with him for not fixing precisely the date of her hus- 
band’s recovery. . I can make no plans as it is now,” she bewailed, 
‘and I should like to know whether we may accept the Maxwells’ offer 
of their house for next season. They must know before January. It’s 
very trying not to know what to look forwardto. Nobody knows what 
it has cost me to be so far away from all I love; but it is not for my 
own sake.alone that I must study my health a little. Another winter 
at home, after all I went through in the summer, would have killed me, 
I believe. To indulge my feelings now, and fly home to my dearest 
Randolf, would be mere selfishness. Besides, I feel bound to the 
Maxwells. It was quite on my account they made up the party to come 
here. How could we tell that the campaign was going to end so soon?” 
she pleaded injuredly ; ‘‘or that Randolf would have been so foolish 
as to follow me here? I know I can trust him to you, dear brother. 
That is my one comfort. We found Mentone horribly dull, and shall 
try Nice. - The Maxwells know the very best people in the English set 
there, and the shops are too exquisite.” 

No; Amy had no idea. 

He watched his brother with new anxiety the rest of the day. It 
passed as usual. At the accustomed hour Lady Altcar was brought 
in and placed where her eyes could rest on her son’s face, and his hand 
reach her caressingly now and then. He gave her his customary cheery 
report of himself, trying in vain to evade the clear, sad eyes that he felt 
read the truth unerringly in his face. Then Mary Liddell came in and 
read aloud to them, and Lord Altcar tried to drop in casually with 
some small news of the day, and hurried out again, not trusting his 
voice. 

During all this, Randolf dozed or watched them interestedly, or now 
and then tried to talk in his old off-hand fashion, and that was the 
most trying of all. The second post brought Amy’s regular letter and 
a box of Nice flowers—roses, mignonette and carnations, with which 
Randolf strewed his bed, “ for the little one to see ;” and presently 
Miss Stannard made her appearance, smiling and rosy, blue-ribboned, 
with the freshest of pink cheeks and white frocks, in the arms of proud 
old Aunt Mamie. 

Her appearance at Altcar was the result of sundry minute but un- 
obtrusive perquisitions into the nursery arrangements that resulted in 
Lord Altcar’s hurrying up to town one morning and returning at 
night in triumph with Aunt Mamie, and cashiering promptly the 
elegant creature in authority, who departed in a genteel fury, threaten- 
ing an action at law forthwith for causeless dismissal, and appealing to 
all the noble families whose scions she had reared to bear witness to 
this injustice. So good old Auntie reigned in her stead, and Baby 
Esmée grew big and handsome and saucy, the one great joy of 
her father’s life. She sat on his bed picking up blossom after 
blossom with her tiny fingers, and holding them up to him with funny 
little noises of admiration or inquiry. They saw him suddenly 
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stretch out his hand for one, and hold it thoughtfully, smiling. Then 
he looked round for Eustace, and seemed about to speak, but checked 
himself, and surrendered the orange bud again to Esmée’s impatient 
clutch. “I want my father,” he said, as if he were continuing the 
same train of thought. 

Randolf’s request to his father was an urgent one. The telegraph 
was set to work, and the carriage met the last train and brought back 
one of the partners in the firm of Lord Altcar’s London solicitors. 

He stayed all next day, and not till the afternoon of the next did 
they learn the result of his visit. “I’ve made my will,” Randolph 
announced to all assembled around him. “It really wasn’t such a 
formidable business, after all. My father and the lawyers had 
arranged all the technicals beforehand, I had nothing to do but 
listen and sign. I’ve left you something, Mary; I can’t understand 
why you never got that Egyptian jewellery I sent you, or the mother 
her embroideries. Amy got the other things safe enough. What do 
you think I have left you, Eustace, as a wedding present? I hope 
you won’t decline it,” and he toyed restlessly with his little girl’s 
downy curls. ‘ What do you think of this wee woman? Will you 
and your Rose be her guardians? I don’t want to slight her mother,” 
he went on anxiously, ‘‘ but she is too young, and says herself the 
burden of responsibility is too much for her. No; I don’t think she 
will grudge you the charge. You once promised me to take care of 
her. She has plenty of friends of her own now. Take my little 
child instead, Eustace—you and your Rose.” 

‘** When the time comes,” was all Eustace could say. 

Esmée stretched out her baby arms to him from her throne on the 
pillow, a white blossom crumpled up in her fat white fingers. 

“There! Do you see what she is giving you?” and Randolf 
gave a shaky laugh. ‘‘ What I put in her sash yesterday. It comes 
to help me to broach the subject. An orange-blossom! Eustace, 
when are you going to get married?” 

“ The first week in January.” 

Randolf shook his head impatiently. ‘“ Why should you wait so 
long? I did look forward to being at your wedding, old boy. The 
New Year! when I shall hardly see the old year out! Are you 
waiting on my account? What sense is there in it ?” 

It Aad been on his account, though they could not tell him so. 

“Let it be sooner,” he pleaded, with his old impetuosity. ‘ Can’t 
you get a special license? Can’t it be to-morrow, or next week?” 
He stopped, sighing impatiently, and said no more till they were alone. 
“Can’t it be done? Promise me to go and talk it over with Rose. I 
want to see you married before I die.” 

Eustace had plenty of business at St. Fridolin’s, if excuse were 
needed. Mr. Renwick was now in charge while his exchange with 
Eustace was being effected, and the two had much to consult upon. 
So up to town he went right willingly. 
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Randolf beguiled the time of his absence by settling the details of 
the ceremony. ‘Tell Rose I want her in all her finery,” he had said 
—‘“ gown, bridesmaids, and all; and a wedding-breakfast, mother, 
No shirking or stinting on my account. Triumphal arches and bon- 
fires and illuminations at night. Eustace need not protest, or try to 
get out of it now—now that he is really the heir,” he ended, under 
his breath. 

They promised him all he wished ; and he lay with flushed cheek 
and shining eyes counting over the guests that were to be bidden, and 
the possibility that he might be “‘made up just for the day,” till far 
into the night. 

Eustace was at his bedside by morning’s light, and found him many 
degrees worse than when he left him. 

‘“* What does she say ?” he asked, so wearily as to seem almost in- 
different. 

“ Next week, if you wish it.” 

“ That is as long as I can wait,” was all he answered. 

So it comes to pass that four days later, when the first snow is falling, 
Altcar holds a mighty gathering under its white-hooded roof-tree. 

Randolf, awake and eager from early dawn, is being dressed by his 
servant and Eustace, slowly and with long intervals of rest between 
each stage. He has had to give up the notion of rising from his bed, 
and has to content himself with being trimmed and shaved and put 
into his scarlet tunic and sash. 

“The world is making itself white for your wedding,” he said, laugh- 
ing and looking at the heaped-up window-sill. 

** And you look like the bridegroom,” answered Eustace, adjusting 
his white pillows, and covering the bed with a white bear-skin. 

Four stalwart labourers enter at the first stroke of the bell from 
the great white tower of St. Anne’s, and lift the light bed through to 
the library, converted into a temporary chapel. Its deep recesses are 
heaped with tall white lilies and green foliage ; and Aunt Mamie, 
coming in, respiendent and picturesque, adds yet another touch of 
bridal whiteness as she places on his coverlet his little baby daughter. 
At the far end a small congregation is already gathered : neighbours 
and tenants ; Mrs. Bates and her subordinates a-flutter with satin rib- 
bons and flowery breast-knots ; Mrs. Goodliffe, from St. Fridolin’s, in 
the stiffest of silk and her real lace lappets. 

There is another representative of St. Fridolin’s at hand: Mr. 
Paramount, erect, spruce and dignified, as befits his new position. 
A private request from his Vicar, a ready assent from the great 
banker, and the world has changed for him. Mr. Meynell may 
think it no great boon that he has granted—a modest post with a 
promise of a pension on retirement—but to the disappointed little 
man it means position, independence, security—all the lost house- 
hold gods of his good days brought back in triumph and set up in 
their shrines once again. He is part of Meynell, Meynell and Mott 
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now, and young Mr. Ebden has no power to vex his spirit more. 
Elsie leans on his arm, a little shrinking figure in white fur and 
cashmere. She has longed for and dreaded this day. It is a kind 
thought of Rose’s to bring her here. She and Edric must meet 
sometime, and the occasion will help to pass off any embarrassment. 
So she is there, starting at every footfall, and longing to hide herself 
from all eyes, till Mary Liddell comes to greet and reassure her, and 
find her a shadowed nook whence she can see, herself unseen. Mary 
is in shimmering satin and soft grey feathers, like the meek domestic 
little dove that she is, looking shy and becomingly fluttered, as con- 
scious of a personal interest in the coming ceremony, and terribly 
disconcerted by some confidential reference to her by Mrs. Goodliffe 
concerning the internal arrangements of the Vicarage—“ which I am 
aware does not look now as it will do when it has a lady at its head ”— 
making Mary blush to the very tips of her slim, grey-gloved fingers, 
and retreat hastily to receive the new comers. Enter the one bridesmaid 
—Hester—splendid in velvet and satin of wall-flower tints of orange 
and brown, with Sir John in full magnificence. 

“Full dress! That’s three times this year I’ve had to get into 
uniform. What do you think a man’s made of to stand it?” he has 
groaned ; but Hester is relentless. 

Now there is an anxious pause, and the door opens wide. It is to 
admit Lady Altcar, veiled in white and sparkling with diamonds, on 
whose lap Mary had laid a bunch of white roses. Eustace guides her 
in and places her beside his brother’s couch; then, followed by 
another figure in scarlet and gold (“‘ My son’s Captain,” Mr. Paramount 
tells everybody within reach, confidentially: ‘“ distinguished himself at 
Kassassin”), takes up his place before the extemporised altar, and 
awaits his bride. 

Then for the last time the great door swings open wide, and, 
leaning on Lord Altcar’s arm, she enters, and with her a sudden burst 
of wintry sunshine. 


“It is a farewell,” says Hester. ‘‘ There is a note of sadness in 
the very clash of those bells.” She is standing in the window of the 
deserted library, whence a few minutes since she and her companion 
have watched the departure of the bride and groom on their 
brief honeymoon. “It is farewell to St. Fridolin’s.” 

“Why not ?” says Edric, unsympathetically. ‘There must be an 
end as well as a beginning to everything. St. Fridolin’s has had its 
turn of being everybody’s first idea. I wonder when mane is to 
come ?” 

“You are not going to resume that old subject,” says Hester, 
severely. ‘“‘ It’s quite time there should be an end tothat. Youcan- 
not have anything fresh to say.” 

“But I have. You are bound to marry into the Royal Denbigh 
some day, you know ¥ 
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“Granted. And then ?” 

“Brown is going to retire next month. Carroll’s engaged to 
an Austrian Countess. The choice is at last narrowed to me ora 
subaltern. Hester, you once wanted to take my affairs in hand and 
set them to rights for me S 

** And you wouldn’t let me. I have not forgotten that.” 

“Nor I the lesson of pluck and pertinacity you instilled into me 
then. I’m resolved to act upon it now, and better the instruction. 
I’m like the drowning man whose life you have saved ; you are 
morally responsible for my future. I don’t pretend to be much, but 
think what you could make of me! Hester, when will you take me 
in hand for good and all?” 

‘*When you can offer me the command of the regiment.” And 
the bargain is sealed on the spot. 

There is an echo of the wedding-peal far away in smoky St. Frido- 
lin’s, where up aloft in the cold brief sunshine the bell does its wildest 
and wickedest, as old Totterdale puts a whole heartful of goodwill into 
every tug of the rope. The wedding feast, lacking at Altcar, is to be 
held at the Vicarage. There is a mysterious hint of great doings to 
come when the bride can take her share in them, but her friends round 
St. Fridolin’s are well content as it is. ‘They have lost their Vicar. 
The King is dead, but long live the King! Mr. Renwick has made 
good way amongst them already, and will be the more popular, as he 
will be a happier man than Eustace has ever been there. 

And the pretty story of Rose’s work there and her beauty and her 
marriage will be a short-lived romance, brightening many a dingy life 
for a day, as do the roses she has sent as her parting gift to all. 

Sweet Queen Rose! Fair Queen of Roses! I would fain hold 
you with my pen-tip awhile longer in my sight ere you pass from me 
into the Land of Lost Fancies. 

In vain, in vain. Fainter and more shadowy grow the dream-forms 
that have borne me company so long. Edric with his bright boyish 
smile answering the glance of Hester’s bright eyes—Elsie’s little wist- 
ful face. Even the grey old walls of St. Fridolin’s are tottering and 
melting away with a clang of wedding-bells dying in the air above 
them. One last smile from a fair face—a handful of scattered rose- 
petals turning into snowflakes as they fall—and the vision fades and 
my story ends. 





THE END. 

















